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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


OR the time things in Constantinople seem to be pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily. The old Ministry resigned on 
Wednesday, and on the afternoon of that day an Imperial 
Edict was read at the Porte appointing Hilmi Pasha Grand 
Vizier and Sahib Mollah Sheikh-ul-Islam, and naming 
Ministers for the other portfolios.) The Times correspondent 
declares that the Ministry is “certainly an improvement on 
the last,” and that if it is supported by young and energetic 
Secretaries of State it may prove more stable than the previous 
formations. We trust it may, but we cannot help very greatly 
regretting that the Committee of Union and Progress should 
not have taken a more open part in the Ministry. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico is a good proverb, but it may be pushed 
too far. Though the Committee of Union and Progress 
gained at first by mystery, it may in the end lose quite as 
much thereby. 


After the removal of the late Sultan to Salonika, a thorough 
examination of the palace and its treasures was undertaken, 
with the result that the total treasure in specie, notes, and jewels 
inventoried up to Wednesday amounted to over £700,000. We 
are told, however, by the Times that a number of chests con- 
taining jewels are yet to be opened, and it is expected that 
their contents, together with the share certificates discovered, 
will bring the total to over a million pounds. This sum will 
be claimed on behalf of the nation by the Ministry of Finance. 
It has been stated in some newspapers that correspondence 
of an important character between the Sultan and a great 
European Monarch has been found, and that the letters are 
of a very interesting character. 


We greatly doubt the truth of this statement. Diplomatists 
~—and all Monarchs are diplomatists—seldom commit State 
matters to paper. The greatest and most important trans- 
actions between nations have often no record whatever, and are 
conveyed by words, and sometimes even by gestures. For 
example, we very much doubt whether there is anywhere any 
written record of the virtual ultimatum conveyed by Germany 
to Russia a few weeks ago. Our readers will also remember the 
story, not a very old story, of how an ultimatum was conv vey ed 
by an Ambassador moving his hand in the direction of his 
pocket. The Foreign Minister with whom he was talking 
believed that the hand was going to produce from the pocket 
an assurance by a third Power that that third Power would 
act with the country of the Ambassador, and to this implied 
threat he yielded. As a matter of fact, the Ambassador's 














Dr. Chambers’s narrative is fully endorsed by a statement 
issued by the Foreign Office, in which Sir Edward Grey urges 
on the Society of the Friends of Armenia the need of ‘instant 
action to relieve the appalling misery caused by the massacres. 
The Vice-Consul at Mersina reports that fifteen thousand 
people are absolutely destitute, and that it will be necessary to 
provide for several thousands of orphans. A Reuter telegram 
from Adana on May 3rd places the number of killed at thirty 
thousand and the homeless refugees at thirty-five thousand. 
No flour is obtainable owing to the damage done to factories 
and mills, and it is estimated that £200 a day will be required 
to save the people from starvation. The British Vice-Consul, 
who was wounded in his gallant efforts to restore order, has 
joined Dr. Chambers in organising a relief Commission of 
Moslem and Christian clergy, and funds can be forwarded 
through E. Wright Brooks, Esq., honorary treasurer of the 
Friends of Armenia, 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


The Times of Friday gives an account of the Hungarian 
Cabinet crisis and of the debates in the Austrian Reichsrath 
which shows that we were justified when we declared that 
the difficulties of the Austro-Hungarian Empire would be 
immensely increased by the new policy in the Balkans. In 
the course of the debate on the proposed formation of a 
Hungarian agrarian bank in Bosnia, a bank nominally founded 
for the redemption of the Bosnian kmet lands, Dr. Krek, a 
leading Slovene prelate, declared that by entrusting the 
welfare of the Bosnian peasants to Hungarian bankers 
Austria would utterly discredit herself among the Southern 
Slavs. “Accompiished facts such as these will lead to the 
growth of a formula that will be understood, not only by the 
Southern Slavs from the Drina to Cattaro, but from the 
Drave to the Black Sea. The formula will be that Austria, 
or, in popular phrase, the Emperor of Austria, bought 
from the Turks the inhabitants of Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
sold them to the Hungarians.” The Finance Minister, how- 
ever, would not yield to the pressure put upon him, and we 
must presume, therefore, that the arrangement is part of the 
price at which Hungary has assented to the annexation. The 
great question whether the new provinces are to go to the 
Hungarian or the Austrian side of the Empire still remains 
over. The Hungarians declare that the pledges given in 1867 
bind the Emperor to add Bosnia and Herzegovina to the 
Crown of St. Stephen. On the other hand, Slavonic influences 
will be strongly exerted to place them on the Austrian side. 
The Slav considers that he is in a better position in the 
Austrian Parliament than in the Hungarian. 








The troubles of the French Government in connexion with the 
Post Office are not yet over. A deputation from the employees 
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endeavoured to see M. Clemenceau on Thursday in order to 
present him with an ultimatum demanding the dismissal of 
M. Simyan. M. Clemenceau, however, could not receive them 
owing to the fact that he is not yet sufficiently recovered from 
an attack of influenza. It is feared that the result may be 
another strike, and that this strike may spread to other 
Government Departments. Meantime the employers of labour 
throughout the country are preparing to assist the Government 
in every way they can should a Post Office strike take place. 
At Lyons, says the Times of Friday, some eight thousand 
business men have decided to put gratuitously at the disposal 
of the Post Office the necessary number of letter-carriers, and, 
if need be, the requisite premises for Post Office business. A 
similar public spirit is being displayed in Paris. The French 
newspapers, after their fashion, write in an excitable strain as 
to the possible consequences of a strike. We do not, however, 
believe that there is any ground for serious alarm. The 


securities for law and order and for the maintenance of the 
Republic are ample. The social revolution has less chance in 
France than in any other country in the world. 


The current number of the New York Outlook contains an 
article from Mr. Roosevelt on the Japanese immigration ques- 
tion, in the course of which he declares that a larger Navy is 
needed to enforce America’s rights. Otherwise thecountry will 
be at the mercy of any nation that may wish to disregard her 
desires to control immigration, to protect the Panama Canal, 
er, indeed, to take any stand upon international honour 
and righteousness. The article ends with the declaration :— 
“ America would fight whether prepared or not. All that 
Peace Conferences would do would be to prevent the country 
from being successful in war.” That is as golden a truth for 
us as for America. The peace-loving woman who clings 
round her husband's legs to prevent him fighting an aggressive 
neighbour does not stop the fight, but almost certainly secures 
a broken head, if not worse, for her spouse. 

A New York telegram published in Thursday's Times tells 
us that the German Ambassador, speaking at the National 
Peace Conference sitting at Ohicago, declared that German 
armaments were intended “to preserve peace for out own 
people, and as far as possible to prevent war from breaking 
out in other parts of the world where we have interests to 
protect.” The Ambassador went on to declare that “ only a 
short time ago the Balkan question brought Europe to the 
verge of war. Peace was preserved chiefly on account of the 
fact that the whole power of Germany was thrown into the 
scale of peace.” That is of course in one sense perfectly true. 
We doubt, however, whether the Peace Conference would have 
thought the method employed to produce the end quite satis- 
factory had the Ambassador been at liberty to explain in full 
the details of Germany's action. It is only in a very meta- 
physical sense that A can be said to have promoted peace 
when he threatens to knock B down if B does not do what A 
wishes him to do, atid B yields. 

We are glad to record that not only is the condition of the 
Queen of Holland excellent, but that the baby Princess is 
growing rapidly in health and strength. The little heir to 
the throne is to have nine godparents. 


The attack on the Budget in Committee was opened by Mr. 
Balfour on Monday in a long and able speech. Disclaiming 
the intention to deal with details, Mr. Balfour said he would 
confine his criticism to the broad principles adopted by Mr. 
Lloyd George in a speech the first part of which was “much 
more like an electioneering manifesto than he had ever heard 
from a Chancellor of the Exchequer in proposing his Budget.” 
First, there was the abolishing of the Old Sinking Fand to 
endow the Development Grant, which he denounced as an extra- 
ordinary proposal that would lend an immense stimulus to 
extravagance and overestimates. Coming to the taxes on 
property, Mr. Balfour admitted that he had never objected to 
differential treatment based on the amount of property 
possessed, though he held that to ertract a very large extra 
burden from an extraofdinarily small handful of the com- 
munity carried with it serious public dangers,—the dangers of 
evasion, of damaging the accumulation of capital, or frightening 
it out of the country. Differential treatment based on the 
character and quality of property was another mattér, and 





ca daiila. 
Mr. Balfour at great length exposed the injustice of . 
ome particular form of property, and taxing one particular 
form of expectation, to the prejudice of owners, whether 
market-gardeners or big landlords. Mr. Balfour noted the 
calculated inconsistency of Mr. Lloyd George's method of 
dealing with the reversion of leases, and exposed the anomaly 
of a method which proposed to tax unearned increment in some 
cases and not in others,—e.g., in the case of perpetual leases, 
Mr. Balfour accordingly maintained that the differential treat, 
ment of different kinds of property by the Government was 
not based on equity or justice, but was a mere matter of 
expediency. 


Their treatment of the liquor trade might be justified as 
philanthropy, but as finance it was in many respects utterly 
unjustifiable. If beer remained at the same price and the 
number of licenses was unaltered, the new taxes meant ruin 
for the breweries. The License-duty was in reality a tax, and 
yet there was no corresponding Custom-duty on the foreign 
article. Mr. Balfour also noted that the estimated yield from 
the Whisky-duty was astonishingly low, except on the assump. 
tion that people were going to be taxed into sobriety, and con. 
cluded by denouncing the Government proposals as arbitrary, 
unjust, grossly oppressive, costly, and vindictive. They ran 
counter to the great principles underlying the Budgets of Pee] 
and Gladstone, and had given a shock to confidence and credit 
from which they would take long to recover. Mr. Sydney 
Buxton met Mr. Balfour's gloomy predictions by pointing to 
the price of Consols and brewery shares, and repudiated the 
idea that taxation had been imposed on liquor or land with a 
vindictive purpose. The money had to be raised, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had distributed the inevitable 
misery with great impartiality between the direct and the 
indirect taxpayer. 


Mr. Redmond, while admitting that the Budget was, from 
the British point of view, courageously democratic, denounced 
the Whisky and Tobacco Duties as oppressive and unjust to 
Ireland. Mr. Barnes, on behalf of the Labour Party, blessed 
the Budget, especially the Land-taxes, “not because of the 
amount of revenue to be obtained from them, but because of 
the general principles underlying them,” while Mr. Lambton in 
a witty speech described the Budget as the result of a Cabinet 
bargain, by which the Prime Minister was to have his ships 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer his Socialism. Myr. 
Chiozza Money supported the Government proposals, and 
adduced figures to show that we were not trenching on our 
war reserve. After speeches from Mr. Younger, Mr. E. Cecil, 
and Mr. Walton, Mr. Churchill replied for the Goverhment in 
a vigorous and eloquent speech, in which he made several good 
debating points, but left most of Mr. Balfour's criticisms 
unanswered. His great point was that the Liberals had never 
regarded licenses or land as on the same footing as ordinary 
property. For the rest, Mr. Churchill eulogised the Budget 
as a great humanitarian as well as financial scheme, which, 
while demanding sacrifices from all classes, would give security 
to all classes. 


The features of Tuesday's debate were a long and able 
speech from Mr. Pretyman, who criticised the land taxation 
proposals with great force; a defence of the Budget as 
fulfilling the Free-trade mandate of the Liberals at the last 
General Election by the Attorney-General ; an attack on anti- 
capitalist taxes by Lord Robert Cecil; and Mr. Lloyd George's 
reply. The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed himself 
well satisfied with the reception of the Budget. “The acutest 
Parliamentary critic of this generation [Mr. Balfour] had not 
a word to say against three-fourths of the taxes proposed”; 
the City was unmoved ; and, except some wild language in the 
Press, criticism on the whole had been moderate. He met 
the Irish complaints by pointing out that Ireland had 
enjoyed a larger proportionate share of the old-age pension 
money than any other part of the country, and explained that 
the Development Fund would not be at the command of a 
Department, but under the control of Parliament. He was 
satisfied that there would be a very substantial surplus nest 
year, but significantly added that the Government had 
“ hypothecated it first for the purpose of the Navy Bill, which 
next year must be very much larger. Then comes industrial 
insurance,” and hé hoped that some of the money would be 
available for the relief of local rates. 
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On Wednesday the Prime Minister replied to the criticisms 
of the Opposition. Ho said that no one disputed the necessity 
of making provision for the deficit of sixteen millions, a 
necessity due to the negative factor of the growing inelasticity 
of the revenue derived from the taxes on alcohol, and the two 
itive factors of old-age pensions and increased naval 
iture. He challenged the Opposition to say whether it 
would have been fairer to raise the Tea and Sugar Duties to 
their old level, and defended the justice of the tax on the 
jncrement of land values. As for the Liquor-duties, if the 
brewers’ view of the case was correct, the matter would be set 
right at the expense of the consumer. 








The Academy banquet, held on Friday week, was more 
yemarkable for the brevity than the brilliancy of the speeches. 
Last year there were none at all, but, as the result of an 

in the Times from Lord Curzon, the authorities decided 
to revert to the old practice, and a rigorously revised toast- 
list, omitting science and literature, was submitted, the 
speakers having been evidently instructed not to exceed 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Mr. McKenna assured his hearers 
that the Board of Admiralty would do their utmost to 
secure efficiency with economy, and Sir Evelyn Wood 
somewhat quaintly illustrated military appreciation of art 
by the story of Napoleon’s hanging the picture of “The 
Battle of Arbela” in his bathroom. Mr. Asquith enlivened 
a serious address on the influence and office of art by 
expressing the belief that no picture would attract more 
general attention or be surveyed with more mingled feelings 
than the portrait of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
Lord Curzon was resolutely optimistic about the achievements 
of British art. 

It was announced on Saturday last that Holbein’s famous 
“Duchess of Milan”—painted in 1538 to the order of 
Henry VIII.—which has for many years been deposited on 
loan in the National Gallery, bas been sold by the owner, the 
Duke of Norfolk. The destination of this splendid and 
historic portrait is understood to be America; but it is 
stated that Messrs. Colnaghi, the present purchasers, “are 
anxious to give the nation a full opportunity of retaining 
possession of the picture, and that if a public subscription is 
set on foot through the National Art Collections Fund they 
themselves will be liberal contributors.” The sum required is 
said to be £70,000, and although the Treasury is prepared to 
advance £10,000, the retention of this masterpiece can only 
be secured by private munificence on a very large scale. 


The week has been marked by a visit to England of the 
famous “flying men,” Messrs. Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
who have been entertained by the Aero Club, and presented 
with the gold medal of the Aeronautical Society. They have 
also visited the Aero Club’s new flying-ground at Shellbeach, 
in the Isle of Sheppey, where six of their aeroplanes are in 
process of construction. Lastly, they were closeted with Mr. 
Haldane at the War Office on Monday, with what results we 
cannot, of course, say; but on Wednesday the Minister for War 
made an important statement to the effect that the Admiralty 
and War Office would henceforth co-operate on the question of 
aerial navigation. A special department for experiments has 
been created in connexion with the National Physical Labora- 
tory, to be superintended by a Committee with Lord Rayleigh 
as President and Dr. Glazebrook as Chairman, The story 
of the brothers Wright, as given in the Times of Monday, 
is a most remarkable record of the triumph of character and 
genius over apparently insurmountable obstacles. Without 
capital or influence, they set themselves to conquer the problem 
of flight, and it is pleasant to think that they remain unspoiled 
by the recognition of their astonishing exploits,—Americans 
of the old school in their reticence and simplicity, yet fortified 
by an extra dose of the latest scientific enterprise. 


Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, the well-known novelist, sends to 
Thursday's Times a most curious Indian prophecy concerning 
the last days of the Kali Yug, or present age. The passage 
quoted below is, she tells us, taken out of the Ruranas, a 
portion of Hindu Scripture, date (circa) 1000 B.C. :— 

“The man who owns most gold 
And lavishly distributes it, will gain 
Dominion over all. Religion will consist 
In wasting alins at large, and self-willed women 
Will seek for power. Thoy who rule the State 











Will rob the people and abstract the wealth 

Of nierchants on the plea of raising taxes. 

And in the world’s last age the rights of man 

Will be confused, no property be safe.” 
Mrs. Steel commends the last line but two to the framers of the 
Budget. Certainly there is something almost uncanny in the 
way in which the primitive writer has realised the evils of the 
present day. He apparently held sound Charity Organisation 
Society views (see the third and fourth lines), was an anti- 
suffragist and an enemy of bloated Budgets, and, further, 
held with Bastiat that the rights of property are one of the 
best guarantees for human liberty. We wish he were alive 
to-day to join the staff of the Spectator. 















Two by-elections have taken place during the week. The 
first, in the Attercliffe division of Sheffield, resulted in a 
Socialist victory, but the winning Member, Mr. J. Pointer, 
only polled a little over a fourth of the votes cast. That a 
fourth of the electors polling should be able to return their 
candidate was due to the fact that no less than four candidates 
contested the seat. The winning Socialist polled only 3,531 
votes. The official Tariff Reformer came next with 3,380 
votes. He was followed by the official Liberal with 3,175 votes, 
and the independent Tariff Reformer, who obtained 2,803. The 
Liberal Press consoles itself for these figures by pointing out 
that 523 more votes were cast for Radical than for Unionist 
principles. Considering, however, that the seat has always been 
a safe Liberal seat, we cannot see that there is very great cause 
for jubilation on their part. The other election was in the 
Stratford-upon-Avon division of Warwickshire, where Captain 
Kincaid-Smith resigned his seat in order to stand as a 
“national service” candidate. Here Mr. Foster, the official 
Conservative candidate, was returned by a majority of 2,627 
over the official Liberal, for it was a three-cornered fight, and 
one of 2,148 over the other two candidates combined, for 
Captain Kincaid-Smith only polled 479 votes. 






















Though we are sorry that Captain Kincaid-Smith’s attempt 
to test the feeling of an English constituency on national 
service proved so great a failure, we see no reason to draw any 
unfavourable inference in regard to the cause he had at 
heart. The electors, disgusted with the general record of 
the Government, and indignant with the Budget, appear to 
have considered, and perhaps not unnaturally, that the most 
effective way of protesting was to vote for the declared 
opponent of the Ministry. In 1906 the Liberal candidate was 
returned by a majority of 148, and therefore the revulsion of 
feeling in the Stratford-upon-Avon division is clearly very 
strong. Once again it has been proved that, though the policy 
of old-age pensions has jeopardised the finances of the country 
and ruined the cause of Free-trade, it has not helped the 
Liberal Party even in the narrowest party sense. 














The Abbé Loisy, recently appointed to the Chair of the 
History of Religions at the Collége de France, gave his 
inaugural lecture in Paris on Monday. The Abbé Loisy 
defined the attitude in which the study of religions should be 
approached as one of intelligent and benevolent impartiality. 
Impartiality no more implied indifference or scorn than in any 
other matter of history or science. Behind all the myths, 
cruelties, fanaticism, inertia, and reaction which disfigured the 
progress of religion we should always be able to detect the 
aspirations of humanity towards the ideal of a well-ordered 
society and of a satisfied conscience. This aspiration did not 
work in a vacuum. It bore witness to the reality of moral 
good and the moral significance of the world. At the 
same time, this benevolence was compatible with an 
energetic reprobation of everything false and worthy of 
hatred. He met the question, why should we study false 
religions when we know the true one? with the answer 
that people know their own religion badly when they 
know no other. The s@ience of religions could serve the 
end of no special theology, and special theologies were incom- 
patible with the science of religions. Precautions had been 
taken to secure the lecturer against hostile demonstrations, 
but no disturbance took place, the audience being almost 
entirely composed of sympathisers with the Modernist 
movement. 


Bank Rate, 2} per ceut., changed from 3 per cent. April let. 
Consuls (25) were on Friday 85}—Friday week 35}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION. 


N R. LLOYD GEORGE'S Budget violates so many 
Be of the true principles of taxation and public 
finance that it may be well to consider those principles 
somewhat more in the abstract than is usual in a news- 
paper. “On what principle should men contribute to 
the revenue?” The majority of mankind when this 
question is put to them will reply that they should con- 
tribute in proportion to their ability to pay,—that is, in 
proportion to their wealth. The man with £1,000 a year 
should pay ten times as much as the man with £100 a 
year, and the man with £10,000 a year a hundred times as 
much as the man with £100 a year. No doubt a good 
many people will refine upon this principle by saying that 
the law ought to take into account a man’s superfluity, and 
that the man who has only enough income to obtain the 
necessaries of life should either pay very much less in pro- 
portion, or nothing at all. Again, a good many people 
would wish to graduate taxation according to the burdens 
on the individual purse. The simplest example is that of 
the bachelor with only himself to keep. He, it is argued, 
ought to pay more than the man who has a wife and 
family depending upon him. Speaking generally, however, 
there is something very like theoretic agreement that men 
should contribute to the revenue in proportion to their 
wealth, subject to some system of virtual graduation as 
regards superfluities. 


This principle admitted, the practical question has to be 
answered: How are we to calculate a man’s wealth ? 
Here many schools of taxers arise, the chief of them being 
that which favours indirect and that which favours direct 
taxation. The advocates of direct taxation declare that 
indirect taxation is necessarily a very rough-and-ready 
way of making the rich pay in due proportion to their 
wealth, because the fact that a man consumes more of a 
particular taxed article by no means necessarily proves 
that he is richer than the man who consumes less of that 
article. A rich man may neither smoke nor drink, while 
a poor man may consume a great deal of alcohol anda 
great deal of tobacco; and thus the rich man escapes and 
the poor man is heavily taxed. On the other hand, the 
advocates of indirect taxation declare that the taxation of 
commodities can be so arranged as to be substantially just, 
and that the taxes they advocate are easy to collect and 
much less unpleasant to pay. On the present occasion, 
however, we do not wish to deal with the question of 
indirect taxation, but only with direct imposts. The 
advocates of direct taxation are further divided into two 
schools. The first declares that the best way of getting at 
a man’s ability to pay is to estimate the value of the whole 
of his property of various kinds, real and personal, fixed 
and movable, material and immaterial, and to take a pro- 
portion of that. The other school declares that the fairer 
way is to tax, not capital, but income. In our view, while 
the advocates of the taxation of a man’s whole wealth, 
estimated on a capital basis, are scientifically more 
correct, the upholders of the svstem of taxing income hold 
for practical purposes the sounder opinion. A very little 
reflection will show the reason for this view. If a man’s 
whole property is to be taxed, it is necessary to value that 
property, for a great deal of it consists of things which 
have no ascertained price, such as have gold and silver, and 
the majority of stocks and shares. In practice, to ascer- 
tain the worth of a man’s total property it is necessary to 
have recourse to valuers. This sounds at first a very easy 
method of reaching the result, but as a matter of fact 
valuation by professional valuers means that certain people 
are employed to make shots or guesses at the value of a 
man’s land and movables. Uphodders of this system of 
taxation have to act, not on the principle so well set out 
in the old saw— 

“The real worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring ”— 


but on the principle that certain gentlemen who make a 
rofession of guessing can guess what a thing will bring. 
o doubt they sometimes guess with wonderful accuracy, 

but sometimes they make hopelessly bad shots. For this 

reason, the wisest of fiscal experts have always preferred 





ta 
to tax income rather than capital. There they have som 
thing fixed and definite, something ascertainable wits 
guessing. The income received by a particular individual 
in a particular year is a defiuite fact about which jn the 
majority of cases there can be little or no doubt. We 
know exactly what particular investments bring in to the 
individuals who possess them. We can ascertain from the 
tenant what he pays to the landlord, or what a man makes 
in a year by his professional skill, subject only to the risk 
of his perjuring himself and of the State being unable 
to detect his perjury. In a word, taxing income has the 
immense advantage of dealing with realities and not with 
guesses. It has no doubt the disadvantage that under it 
some men may escape too lightly if they happen to hold 
an exceptionally large amount of non-income-producing 
property,—such, for example, as books, pictures, furniture 
gold and silver plate, bullion, &c. In the majority of 
cases, however, men possess such non-income-bearing 
luxuries in proportion to their wealth. Every man has 
some of them, but it is very much to be doubted whether 
the majority of men with £10,000 a year have more than 
ten times the amount of such dead and non-income-bearing 
property owned by the man with £1,000 a year. Therefore 
there is probably not much actual loss through dis. 
regarding capital values, while the advantage of taxing 
property which values itself, as in most cases income does, 
is enormous. This is the reason why an Income-tax such 
as we have possessed hitherto has always proved, from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point of view, the best 
possible of taxes,—a tax which fills the Treasury with the 
minimum of trouble and expense. 

Since, however, mankind, with its ignorant impatience of 
taxation, does not like to see its financial blood running in 
too great a torrent from any one gash, people in this country, 
and, indeed, the world in general, have preferred to be 
taxed in many different ways, both directly and indirectly, 
and on capital as well as income. Hence we have the 
Income-tax representing one school of direct taxation and 
the Death-duties representing the other. In addition to 
these there are those direct taxes which are levied on 
certain material objects, the possession of which is held 
to be an indication of a man’s wealth. The simplest 
example is the Inhabited House Duty. A man is supposed 
to be, and generally is, rich in proportion to the size of his 
house. To put it roughly, one may be pretty sure that the 
man who lives in a palace is richer than the man who lives 
in a villa, and the man who lives in a viila richer than the 
man who lives in a cottage. ‘There are, however, other 
and less trustworthy indicators of wealth. Cigars are 
taxed more heavily than pipe tobacco, champagne more 
heavily than thin claret or beer, on the ground that 
one is the rich man’s luxury and the other the poor 
man's necessary. This schovl of “ constructive” taxation 
has many advocates, especially among those who act, 
unconsciously no doubt, on the principle that people feel 
taxes less if they pay in the dark, aud do not know 
exactly how much they are paying. 

Then comes a third school of direct taxers, who appear 
to consider that things, not men, pay taxes, and who argue 
that particular articles and particular forms of property 
ought to bear special and heavier burdens than other 
forms of property. We suppose that these advocates of 
special taxes would, if hard pressed, justify them in 
theory on the ground that they are imposed on what 
is essentially rich men’s property. As a matter of 
fact, however, they soon lose sight of this abstract 
defence, and become possessed of a kind of frenzy against 
particular forms of wealth. Three generations ago it 
was fashionable to regard with special dislike the owners 
of the National Debt. Now the fashion is to regard the 
owners of land with particular dislike, and especially the 
owners of land in the vicinity of cities. In fact, a kind of 
crusade or war against the owners of valuable land may 
be said to have grown up, and land is to be taxed, not 
because its owners are necessarily able to pay, but because 
it is land. The demand for the taxation of land per se 
has become a sort of religion. Those who demand such 
taxation seem to forget entirely that neither land nor any 
other material object can pay a tax, and that taxes 
can only be paid by individuals in respect of them. It 
takes a man with a pocket to pay a tax. You can, of 
course, calculate the amount he is to pay im any way you 
like ; for instance, by counting the hairs in his moustache, 
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or the numbers of his daughters, or by the height in inches 


of his sons. The moustache-hairs or the inches, however, 
will not pay, but only the man who is assessed in respect 


of them. 





LAND VALUES. 


E have dealt in the preceding leading article with 
some of the more obvious principles of taxation. 
We must now note the manner in which the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is prepared to disregard 
them. Mr. Lloyd George has been captured by the 
land-taxers, and he thinks that he is somehew or other 
going to do financial justice by declaring that a man ought 
to pay more to the State if he owns land worth more 
than £50 an acre than if he does not. In other words, 
if his proposals have any scientific or logical basis, the 
State in future is going to assume that men are rich, not 
because it is ascertained that they own more capital or 
receive more income than their neighbours, but because they 
own a particular kind of property. In effect the State will 
say to a man:—‘ You own ‘undeveloped’ land worth 
more than £50 an acre, land which our valuers guess is 
worth £500 an acre, and you own fifty acres of it. 
Therefore we are going to tax you 3d. in the pound on 
the £25,000 worth of land owned by you,—that is, 
£52 1s. 8d. a year.” “But,” says the unfortunate 
owner of the “undeveloped” land, “this is grossly 
unjust. You assume, because I own this ‘ undeveloped ’ 
Jand, that I am rich. Iam nothing of the kind. I have 
got an income of £2,000 a year, it is true, but there is 
Smith next door to me who has the good fortune not to 
own ‘undeveloped’ land, and he has £10,000 a year. 
Surely if you are going to impose extra taxation on the 
rich, you had much better put it on him.” To this the 
State, as personified in Mr. Lloyd George, replies with 
the parrot-cry:—‘‘ You are the owner of ‘ undeveloped ’ 
Jand, and therefore you ought to be taxed. Probably you 
ought to be taxed a great deal more, but we will let you off 
for the time with 4d. in the pound. We, however, warn 
anybody who buys your ‘undeveloped’ land that he is 
not going to get off so lightly. If he ever makes any 
profit out of your land by selling it again, or if our valuers 
guess, when he leaves it to his son, that he could have 
made a profit, we are going to take one-fifth of that profit, 
real or imaginary, and we shall keep on taking it, on 
the advice of our guessers, till the end of time.” To 
which the unfortunate owner of “undeveloped” land 
might well reply :—‘ This is the last straw. First you 
tax me because my land is undeveloped, just as if it 
were my fault, when I have been trying for the last 
twenty years to get it developed, but nobody would 
develop it for me, and I have had no free capital to 
develop it myself,—and now you come along with a piece 
of legislation which will make it more difficult than ever 
for me to sell it. The prospective purchaser might be 
inclined for x gamble if he were to get the whole of any 
increased value that might possibly accrue; but you have 
given him notice that, though you will not share his 
losses with him, you mean to share profits to the tune 
of 20 per cent.; and who knows that you may not raise 
that 20 per cent. to 50 per cent., or even some day say that 
the whole profit ought to belong to the State? Ina word, 
you knock me down with one hand, and then threaten me 
that if I am foolish enough to rise you will knock me 
down with the other.” 


It is in such gross absurdities and gross injustices as 
these that we are landed if we once attempt to tax 
things instead of taxing people, or assume that a man 
18 necessarily rich, and therefore necessarily able to give 
a greater contribution to the needs of the State, because 
he owns a particular sort of property. As a matter of fact, 
any one who looks round among his friends will be able 
to name plenty of men who are by no means rich, 
but who happen for one reason or another to own 
pieces of the particular form of property which it has 
now become the fashion to regard as rich men’s property. 
Take, again, the taxation of “ungotten” minerals. The 
chief reason—we had almost said the only reason—why 
such minerals are ungotten is because it does not pay to get 
them. Yet because an unfortunate landowner has not been 
able to persuade anybody to get his minerals, which is 





what he would like to do, the valuer is to be let loose upon 


him, and he is to be fined according to such professional 
guesses. A concrete example occurs to the present writer. 
He knows an estate under which there is both coal and 
iron. Nothing for the last thirty years would have suited 
the owner of the estate better than that those minerals 
should be gotten by somebody, and he would willingly 
have sold his rights to any person who would have made 
him a reasonable offer. Unfortunately, however, the coal 
is of a very poor quality, and so is the iron, and therefore 
no one has been found bold enough to risk anything on 
the venture, though no doubt speculative friends of the 
owner may occasionally have told him that if he were a 
business man he would get money from somewhere and 
develop his minerals.—‘* Why not issue a prospectus and 
float a little company? ”—Fut what will happen if an 
optimistic valuer takes it into his head to say that the 
minerals, though not particularly good, cannot be put at 
less than £25,000 capital value? In that case the 
unfortunate landowner will have to begin to pay for his 
phantom minerals, which, as far as he is concerned, he 
would be much better without. But, it may be said, it 
is a matter of public policy that land and minerals 
should be forced into the market, and as the result of 
the new legislation we shall see coal-pits being dug and 
land developed in every direction. We greatly doubt it. 
Possibly a certain number of private speculators will be 
enriched when forced sales take place; but there will be 
little public benefit from the operation. 

Before we leave the subject of land values and their 
taxation let us take a concrete example to illustrate the 
injustice of Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals,—that of the 
owner of Holland House. He will be placed in this 
dilemma by the new taxation. Either he must pay a 
tax, which has been calculated at £3,000 a year, on his 
“undeveloped ” park, or else he will be obliged to sell his 
land at once, and to sell it at a great disadvantage. 
That, it seems to us, is a cruel injustice. Let us waive 
that objection, however, aud assume that he sells his 
land cheaply, and that Holland House is pulled down, 
or left with one acre of garden, and is surrounded by a 
network of streets or roads lined with handsome villa- 
residences. Let us further suppose—it is rather a large 
supposition—that these houses at once become occupied, 
and do not add to the vast number of unoccupied 
houses which are now to be found in all quarters of 
London. In that case, the speculator who bought the 
land will no doubt have been very greatly benefited. 
But West London will have lost a valuable “lung,” 
and those who, us they walked along the Hammer- 
smith Road or sat on the top of an omnibus, enjoyed 
the sight of the trees and green grass guarded by the 
terracotta foxes will have lost a certain amount of 
pleasure and refreshment. We do not say, of course, 
that it is necessary for the State to take these small 
satisfactions into consideration, but at any rate they 
count for something when the action of the State 
is also exceedingly unjust to an individual, even though 
he may happen in this case to be a rich man. Remember, 
however, that the taxation of land values gives us no 
guarantee whatever that only rich men will be taxed. 
In a large number of cases poor men will be hit, either 
individually or collectively, because of the mortgages and 
other land investments of the Friendly Societies, invest- 
ments which make them greatly interested in so-called 
undeveloped land. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s attempt to violate the true principles 
of taxation, and to pretend that material things, and not 
individuals, pay taxes, will, if persisted in, lead to gross 
injustice and to national impoverishment. 


THE RIGHT TO WORK BILL. 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Friday week 

on the Labour Party’s “ Right to Work” Bill was in 
many ways a most satisfactory performance. Itis true that 
the authors of the Bill succeeded in attracting into their 
lobby not only the members of the Labour Party itself, but 
also quite a considerable number of Liberals and Radicals. 
This fact, however, is less important than the exposure of 
the fallacies of the Bill which was so effectively made 
during the course of the debate, notably by Mr. Maddison 
and Mr. Burns. Compared with a similar discussion a 
year ago, a very great advance may be noted. Then the 
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Socialists were defiant, and the majority against them was 
ly composed of men who would have preferred, if the 
Whips had allowed them, to vote in favour of a Bill which 
appeared to be popular. Last week’s debate showed that 
the effective popularity of this Socialist panacea has 
vanished, and that the absurdity of trying to correct the 
evil of unemployment by establishing relief works at the 
expense of the ratepayer has become apparent to scores 
of Members who previously were hesitating. Even the 
members of the Labour Party themselves are obviously 
less satisfied with their own scheme than they were a year 
ago. In the course of the debate Mr. Burns quoted from 
a speech by Mr. Snowden in which the Member for Black- 
burn had clearly pointed out that “to abstract from the 
ratepayer or the taxpayer contributions to meet the loss upon 
ublic works done by inefficient labour, when efficient labour 
is available or shortly would be, is a loss of wealth pro- 
duction, and therefore a decrease in the amount available 
for spending on the employment of labour in other forms.” 
Even the Minority Report of the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Law, which has me a sort of new gospel for the 
Socialist Party, goes against them on the question of the 
“ Right to Work” Bill. The following quotation from this 
Report states very clearly the essential evils which must 
result from the attempt to meet periods of unemployment 
by the establishment of relief works :—‘ The work at wages 
provided by Local Authorities is in practice either diverted 
from the ordinary employees of the Local Authorities, or 
else abstracted from what would otherwise have gone to 
the regular employees of contractors for public works, 
with the result in either case of creating sooner or later 
as much unemployment as it relieves, and of thus throwing 
the cost of relieving the distress upon other wage-earners.” 
The evil is even greater than here indicated, for, as Mr. 
Snowden points out in the passage above quoted, there is 
a substitution of inefficient labour for efficient labour, and 
consequently not merely a transference of wages, but an 
actual loss of wealth. As an example of the disastrous 
financial results which follow the attempted organisation 
of relief works by local authorities the case of the Public 
Workshops for Women may be cited. These workshops 
were started by the Central Unemployed Body for London, 
and up to the time of their suppression by Mr. John 
Burns they cost £15,000. The value of the work they 
produced was estimated at £6,000, but could not be sold 
in the open market at this or any other price. 

It is a great gain to the community that the essence of 
the problem should be so clearly illustrated, for, as with 
Protectionist proposals, the idea of making work for those 
who are temporarily out of employment is one that is 
certain to appeal to “ the man in the street,” who only sees 
what is immediately beneath his nose, Inevitably all such 
attempts artificially to create work, when there is no real 
demand for the product to be created, not only result in an 
immediate loss to the community, and consequently in 
an increase of unemployment, but also they prevent the 
adoption of effective remedies. Much of the unemploy- 
ment in the country at any given moment is due to a 
defective organisation of industry, for which employers and 
employed are about equally responsible. Many an employer 
is unwarrantably careless about the future prospects of his 
workpeople if he can only secure the amount of labour 
that he immediately wants. On the other side, most 
Trade-Unions take much too rigid a view of the question 
of overtime employment. They are so impressed with the 
fact that overtime work may diminish the number of 
persons employed in a particular industry that they set 
their faces inst all overtime, failing to see that the 
complete abolition of overtime must mean an increased 
irregularity of employment. The scientific way to meet 
fluctuations in trade is for men to work longer hours when 
trade is brisk, and shorter hours when trade is slack. This 
cannot be done unless Trade-Unions will co-operate with 
employers in regulating overtime on a reasonable basis. 
Were the State, however, to make itself responsible for the 
comfortable maintenance of all men who are temporarily 
out of work, Trade-Unions would be encouraged to persist 
in their unwisely rigid policy, and at the same time the 
employer would be enabled to buy his intermittent labour 
at a rate as cheap as, or perhaps even cheaper than, if he 
were paying for permanent labour. 

The best way of bringing pressure upon both employers 
and employed to improve the organisation of industry so 





as to diminish irregularity of employment is to com, 
iminish irregularity of employment j 

both parties to combine in an eames A pea 
unemployment. Any such scheme, however, ite 
based upon trade responsibility, and not upon national 
responsibility. The trade itself must answer for it, 
own wastage. If such a system were establis 
employers and — would both have a motive fo 
diminishing the charges on the Unemployment Fund, 
They would arrange to keep the number of men 
employed as far as possible uniform by diminishin 
hours in slack times instead of by discharging mec 
This, indeed, is already done almost universally in the 
coal-mining industry, with most satisfactory results, and 
there is no reason why most of the other trades of the 
country should not follow this example. Difficulties 
certainly lie in the way of applying the method of com 
pulsion, and we think, therefore, that the Government are 
wise in indicating that they will not attempt to make the 
scheme of insurance against unemployment, which the 
apparently contemplate, universal or even widespread. It 
should be limited, in the first instance at any rate, to 
certain specified trades where its application would be 
relatively easy. A scheme of this character was outlined 
more than a year ago in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Henry Vivian, who shares Mr. Maddison’s clear insight 
into the follies of Socialism, and it is probable that the 
scheme which the Government have now announced will be 
found to be largely based on Mr. Vivian’s proposals, 

This is perhaps the most important step that can be 
immediately taken to deal with an evil which all admit to 
be serious, and which would only be aggravated by such 
Socialist schemes as the “ Right to Work” Bill. Other 
remedies must be sought for other aspects of the unem- 
ployed problem. The question of dock labour, for 
example, is one that still remains in an unsatisfactory 
condition, although much has been done to remove pre- 
existing evils. The larger number of men employed at 
the docks are now earning regular wages, and the problem 
which remains to be solved is how to deal with the 
fluctuating margin of men required by the necessarily 
fluctuating character of the work. It ought not to be 
beyond the power of the new Port Authority to devise 
some means by which the men belonging to this fluctuating 
margin can be employed at some kind of standing wage 
which will guarantee them a minimum subsistence, to be 
supplemented by extra earnings when called upon for 
active work. 

In addition, there is the important problem of seasonal 
trades, as, for example, the painter's. It is distinctly 
uneconomical to have painting work done in the winter, 
and therefore no man ought to be a painter only. Here, 
again, one of the greatest troubles is the action of the 
Trade-Unions. They quite naturally look at all these 
industrial problems from the point of view of the trade 
which they represent, and most of them would bitterly 
oppose the recognition of the principle that certain men 
ought to have two trades,—a winter and a summer trade, 
Yet unless this is done, we might be driven to the absurdity 
that a man who could only be employed for three months 
a year was to remain idle for the remaining nine months, 
supported at the expense of the community. In the 
country examples may often be found of a double trade. 
The present writer recalls the case of a sweep who 
was also a painter. In the summer chimney-sweeping is 
at a discount and painting is brisk. This economic fact 
was wisely taken advantage of by the man in question. 

Finally, we come to a problem which has perplexed all 
communities since the world began, and which will 
probably continue largely to perplex them till the world 
ends,—namely, the problem of physical, mental, or moral 
inefficiency ; the problem of the man who is not quite bad 
enough to be put in a madhouse, or a hospital, or a prison, 
and yet not quite good enough to earn his own living in 
competition with efficient workers. Here the ideal to aim 
at is the organisation of some forms of industry which will 
enable men and women such as these to utilise their 
limited powers. Already this has been done toa certain 
extent through the operation of private philanthropy. 
Industries have been organised where persons suffering 
from some defect do a little work under non-competitive 
conditions. The difficulty in the way of any wide 
extension of this salutary principle is again the oppo 
sition of Trade-Unionists, who imagine that such work, 
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a 
which must be paid at low rates, tends to lower the general 

of wages. That is the very contrary of the truth. 
The fast that an inefficient person is paid a low rate does 
not in the least degree lower the wage of an efficient 

n, On the contrary, in the long run the efficients 
eel by the labour, such as it is, of the inefficients, 
however low the scale at which the latter are paid. For, 
so far as the inefficients are able to produce any value 
at all, they add to the wealth of the world, and therefore 
add to the sum available for distribution amongst all 
other workers. 

All these problems would appear clearer if men and 
women could only be got to realise the fairly obvious fact 
that work is not an end in itself, but only a means of 

ucing wealth, and that the more wealth there is 
produced in a community the more there is to go round. 





THE THEFT OF THE OLD SINKING FUND. 


HE fundamental objection to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s plan for dealing with the Old Sinking 
Fund is in no way removed by the expunded account 
of it which he gave on Tuesday. For other reasons, 
indeed, it is satisfactory to know that the new Develop- 
ment Fund is not to be “put under the control of a 
Government Department, where it would be withdrawn 
absolutely from the direction of Parliament,” but “ will 
remain just as much under the control of Parliament as it 
isat the present moment.” But this explanation does not 
touch even the fringe of the case against the proposal, 
The vice of that proposal lies in the diversion of national 
windfalls from the use to which they are at present put, 
and by the side of this the difference between one substi- 
tuted use and another hardly counts. A mother who pleaded 
inanswer toa charge of starving her child that she had 
spent the money which should have gone on food in the 
purchase of a toy farmyard, with a mechanical plough that 
would go for three minutes when wound up, would only 
escape conviction on the plea of lunacy. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Development Grant may be all that he imagines 
it. It may cover one half of the country with profitable 
forests, and turn the other half into cornfields and market- 
gardens. Our one criticism is that the cost of these 
excellent results should be borne by the taxpayers, not by 
their creditors. When Mr. Barnes says that the Labour 
Party think social reform “a good deal more important 
than paying off the National Debt, and a good deal more 
urgently needed,” we are not surprised. The Labour 
Party see the things actually before their eyes,—the want of 
employment, the poverty, and the suffering that these things 
cause, Any expenditure of money that promises to relieve 
this suffering seems to them of more importance than 
maintaining the trifling reduction which the Old Sinking 
Fund has made from year to year in the vast total of 
Imperial indebtedness. ‘Three millions, they argue, would 
do a great deal, if wisely spent, on finding or making work 
for those in want of it ; they are hardly worth mentioning in 
comparison with a Debt of nearly seven hundred millions ? 
But what is not in the least wonderful in a Labour 
Member is very wonderful in a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and most of all in the author of the Budget for 1909. If 
the expenditure Mr. Lloyd George has to provide for, 
though high for the present year, were certain to be very 
much less next year ; if all that the Government had to meet 
were the remaining charges of the South African War ; if 
they saw before them a long vista not merely of peace but of 
peace expenditure,—we should still think it unwise to play 
with the provision for paying off Debt. But in sucha case 
as this the Government would at least be able to point to 
the approaching period of low taxation and large surpluses, 
and to plead their determination to take up the reduction 
of Debt in the next Budget. Unfortunately not one of these 
contingencies 1s on the horizon. Circumstances—some of 
them at one time within their control, others necessarily 
beyond their control, but both kinds equally imperative in 
their demands—make the huge expenditure of this year 
only the precursor of larger outlays in the years to come. 
To do the Chancellor of the Exchequer justice, he does 
not attempt to disguise this prospect. Social reform, he 
warns us, is costly, but all the same we must have it. 
A Navy adequate to our needs is costly, but all the same 
we must have it. But what chance, we ask, does this 
Prospect afford us of being in any better position to 





pay our debts than we are now? ‘Taxation can be no 
ighter so long as the expenditure to which the nation 
stands committed goes on increasing, and no Government 
which has to make its receipts and its outgoings balance 
in conditions so unfavourable is likely to restore the Old 
Sinking Fund to its former use. As a contribution to the 
payment of Debt it will be gone past recall. Those who 
set national credit even before national ease, because 
credit is too sensitive to make the least tampering with 
it safe, will have enough to do to dissuade future 
Finance Ministers from making fresh raids on the fixed 
Debt charge. Mr. Lloyd George is but a young student 
of finance, but he cannot but know how easily the payment 
of Debt gets postponed to other wavs of spending money. 
National honesty is even less imperative in its —— than 
individual honesty. The direct sufferer from any lowerin 
in the standard of it is the debtor himself. His financial 
character is lowered by his carelessness about repayment, 
and if he is suddenly driven into borrowing again by his 
urgent need of money he is likely to find that lowered 
credit means increased cost. What is lost in this way 
by the misappropriation of the Old Sinking Fund will 
hardly be regained when the new uses to which an un- 
foreseen surplus at the end of the financial year is to be 
turned promise to grow more clamorous, if not more 
urgent, as time goes on. 

What makes this diversion of the Fund the more 
amazing is its wantonness. It does not affect the present 
Budget. It deals only with the possible surpluses of 
future Budgets. The sums, whatever they have been, 
which have gone to pay off Debt by means of the Old 
Sinking Fund have not cost the individual taxpayer a 
farthing. He has paid whatever the Government have 
demanded of him, and, however much their estimates 
may have exceeded their real needs, he has never looked to 
have any fraction of the surplus repaid to him. It has 
been a windfall for the nation. In that character the 
national creditor has a special claim on it. There may be 
reasons for not taxing the nation at this or that moment 
for the purpose of paying off Debt; there can be none for 
not devoting to this object money which is unexpectedly 
found in the Exchequer and has never been earmarked 
for any other use. The automatic working of the 
Old Sinking Fund should have made the Government 
regard the devotion of it to its present purpose as a duty 
which is the more sacred because its performance is so 
easy. A man who will not use even a windfall for the 
payment of a debt is fur lower in the scale of honesty than 
one who will not forgo any part of his ordinary expendi- 
ture for the same purpose. Nor is the national creditor 
the only victim of Mr. Lloyd George’s “new way to pay old 
debts.” The taxpayer has his grievance also. All parts of 
national expenditure are not equally grateful to those who 
have to find the money. Some of them have grave doubts 
as to the results of social reform measures. When they are 
asked for specific sums to be devoted to these objects they 
grumble and pay. Their representatives did what they 
could to prevent public money from being spent in this 
way, but they were fairly outnumbered. In future they 
will see not merely the taxes specifically demanded of them 
going to an object which they suspect, but the chance 
surplus, about the appropriation of which they have never 
been consulted, seized for the same purpose. No honest 
man could complain of this chance surplus being used for 
the payment of Debt, but he may reasonably feel aggrieved 
when it is diverted to a purpose of which, it may be, only 
a little more than half the nation approves. We note that 
Mr. Asquith in his speech on Wednesday did not say « 
word in defence of this part of the Budget. The Old 
Sinking Fund has done him too much credit in the past 
to make the reflection that it will never be of the same 
service again altogether pleasant. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


HE meeting held at Grosvenor House on Tuesday for 
the furtherance of the higher education of women in 
domestic science and home economics, which was attended 
by the Princess Louise, and over which Sir Arthur Riicker 
presided, was an event in the educational world of no 
ordinary significance. It showed that a number of men 
and women of light and leading have determined to do 
their best to take away from the nation the reproach that 
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those who deal with the practical applications of science 
and economics to the home are as a rule totally without 
training and instruction in their work. The proper 
management of a house, great or small, under modern 
conditions is necessarily a complicated as well as a delicate 
business, and this work is almost wholly in the hands of 
women. Yet hitherto the education given to women, 
whether in primary schools, in high schools, or in Uni- 
versities, has almost entirely ignored domestic science. 
Herbert Spencer said long ago that a visitor from another 
planet would imagine that our educational system was 
designed for celibates, Yes, and he might very well have 
added : “for celibates who live on nuts in a cave rather 
than in a house adorned with all the arts of the elec- 
trician, of the plumber and glazier, of the maker of drains, 
of the designers of chimneys, and of the contrivers of 
kitchen-ranges.” 

It would have been bad enough if the directors of our 
educational system had merely ignored the art and science 
of the home; but, strange as it may seem, this attitude of 
indifference has actually been aggravated by a good deal 
of ridicule and contempt. To know well and thoroughly 
the matters of the house has been regarded as anything 
but a subject for pride. Such things have been con- 
sidered quite below the woman of intellect and culture. 
The men and women who met at Grosvenor House have 
determined to change all that. As was pointed out in the 
many able speeches made at the meeting, science and 
economics applied to the home are subjects well worthy of 
the attention of the Universities, and at the present 
moment King’s College has undertaken to give courses in 
domestic science which are of the highest intellectual 
calibre. These courses are designed not only to teach 
those subjects to persons who desire to know them 
thoroughly, but also to prepare instructors for teaching 
them in primary and secoudary schools. An interesting 
proof that the King’s College lectures meet a real want, 
and that they will receive a ready response from the 
public, is to be found in two facts announced at the 
meeting. One is that though the lectures have only 
been in operation since last October, the authorities at 
King’s College have already received a great many more 
applications for teachers than they can possibly supply. 
The next point, and it is of equal interest, is that the 
Surrey Education Committee, acting under the advice of its 
head, Mr. Arthur Chapman, has established four scholar- 
ships from its schools of £60 a year each to enable students 
to attend the King’s College courses. That this admirable 
example will be widely followed by other education 
authorities we cannot doubt, and before long we may 
hope to see the knowledge acquired at King's College 
spread widely through the country. The courses, how- 
ever, cannot be established without money, and it was 
to this fact that the meeting at Grosvenor House was 
primarily due. Its main object was to appeal to the 
public to supply the £800 to £1,000 a year which will 
be needed to keep the lectures going for the next 
four or five years. When once they are thoroughly 
established and have obtained a sufficient number of 
students, there can be little doubt that they will be 
self-supporting. It is therefore very earnestly to be 
hoped that all who realise the need for proper instruction 
in domestic science will do their best to support the 
movement by subscriptions and donations. It would be 
nothing short of a national disgrace if work so sound in 
itself, and work which has received such distinguished 
encouragement, should have to be abandoned through 
lack of financial support. 

Commenting on a letter addressed to us by Lady Riicker 
a fortnight ago, we pointed out that it was little short 
of a tragedy that, though the State spent many millions 
a year on the education of girls, the greater number of 
them passed through their time of schooling, whether in 
primary schools or high schools, without having acquired 
any really useful training in home work or management. 
We were led to make this remark by a fact disclosed at 
a meeting of the Women’s Emigration League. It had 
been found that before girls, whether sprung from the 
educated or the poorer classes, can be sent out to the 
Colonies, they require a couple of months’ training in 
home knowledge. But this evil cannot be remedies 
unless there is a supply of competent teachers, and 
such supply there will not, and cannot, be unless 
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provided. But King’s College does more Pep a 
provide teachers. It sets the stamp of Univeniar 
approval upon domestic science. In the teachian 
world, as elsewhere, people are apt to follow each eles 
like sheep. Again, there are fashions in learning as in 
hats. Hitherto very few people have cared to take poe 
domestic science because it has not been considered eae 
taking up from the professional point of view. It has 
been a despised subject,—one which did not pay in the 
examinations, or lead to posts of honour and emolument 
Happily, as we have said, there are now people of high 
influence in educational circles who ara determined to 
get rid of this ridiculous superstition—for such it is— 
who mean to make domestic science a fashionable and a 
paying subject, and who will insist that it shall be treated 
with honour rather than contempt. 

There is a story of a little girl who was asked by her 
teacher to “explain how hot water goes up to the top of 
a house.” The ingenuous child replied: “It goes up in 
a jug.” From that answer a domestic philosopher might 
diagnose the whole situation. The philosopher from his 
own experience might reply :—‘ Yes, my dear child. Yoy 
are quite right iu asserting that if it is to be really hot it 
will go up in a jug. But why is that? It is largely 
because persons for whom houses are built and hot-water 
apparatuses are designed have so little knowledge of the 
principles of domestic hydraulics that, in the first place, 
it has not been worth while for the makers of the apparatus 
to produce really satisfactory results. Again, even if a 
sound apparatus is placed in the house, the persons con- 
trolling the house have not as a rule sufficient knowledge 
to keep the appliances in order, or to see that they are 
properly used. ‘Tepid water goes up in the hot-water 
pipes, while the true hot water for the vocal and vehement 
householder ascends in a jug, tin can, or other suitable 
receptacle because the mistress of the house has never 
received a training in domestic science. For that reason, 
as Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton has well said, she is ‘ putty in 
the hands of the plumber.’ If the principle of the 
circulating system were not a mystery to her, but an open 
book, she would soon bring the builder and the plumber 
to a better state of mind. Steaming water would flow 
from the tap even though situated in the attic, and the 
father of the family would never complain at breakfast 
that his hot bath had chilled him to the bone, or that his 
shaving-water had frozen in his dressing-room.” 

We have only taken one example of how knowledge of 
domestic sciense might produce a domestic reformation. 
We might go on to point out how a knowledge of home 
economics might lead the housekeeper to reflect that, 
owing to a faulty kitchen fire or a badly arranged flue, 
hot water, though it seems so cheap an article, was costing 
a penny a pint, or that it cost as much to bake the cake 
as to buy the flour. Take, again, the enormous advantage 
gained if the ruler of the household—the wife and mother— 
has been sufficiently trained in hygiene to be able to recog- 
nise and understand minor illnesses and injuries. No doubt 
in a civilised community the housewife will prefer, and 
rightly prefer, to call in a doctor rather than to treat her 
husband or her children herself; but even granted that, a 
certain knowledge of physiology and of the rudiments of 
medicine (these subjects are of course included in domestic 
science) will be of the greatest possible use. Before the 
great question, “ Ought the doctor to be sent for?” can 
be decided, a process of simple diagnosis must always be 
goue through. At present that process is too often what 
Dr. Johnson would have called “a muddy mixture of 
terror and ignorance.” ‘The mother with an elementary 
grounding in hygiene would know at once whether Johnny 
had really hurt his leg or was only frightened, or whether 
Molly’s symptoms pointed to hay-fever or influenza. 

More important than all is the training and nurture of 
children, moral and physical, spiritual and material. This 
is, and always must be, women’s work, and also it is, and 
always must be, work second to none in importance of all 
the work that is done in the world. Yet there is little or 
no instruction given to the ordinary woman to fit her for 
its accomplishment. She learns this business, for the 
most part, anyhow and nohow. No doubt in spite of 
this, helped by instinct, the ordinary woman manages her 
children very well; but the task might be made much 
easier for her, aud many blunders and perplexities avoided, 
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were domestic science an honoured subject in our schools. 
There is no need, however, to elaborate here the number 
of points at which science touches the home, and where a 
true scientific knowledge will be of the greatest possible 
benefit. Those who have still any doubts upon the 
subject, and who wonder whether there is really as much 
to learn about the home as we have asserted, and whether 
such learning can prove a useful mental training and 
stimulus, should send to the Vice-Principal (Miss Hilda 
Qukeley) of the Women’s Department of King’s College, 
13 Kensington Square, W., and ask her to supply them 
with the syllabus of the new courses in home science 
and domestic economy. They will soon see how deeply 
interesting from the intellectual point of view, as well as 
how sound from the utilitarian, is the course of study that 
has been arranged under the auspices of Lady Riicker and 
ber Committee. After reading it no male will like to say 
with smug complacency :— 
“She knows but matters of the House, 
And he, he knows a thousand things.” 

It is the person who knows the matters of the house 
as they are taught at the Women’s Department of King’s 
College who in the future will be the knower of the 
thousand things. 








THE RESERVATIONS OF JESUS. 
N speaking of the reticence which characterises so much 
of the preaching of Jesus, it is necessary to distinguish 
between His public and private teaching. In essence the 
same, they are very dissimilar in manner. His bearing 
towards the multitude—however kindly and compassionate— 
is that of an examiner testing their spirituality and sympathy. 
“For judgment I am come into this world.” But to the 
Disciples He is always the educator whose instruction is only 
limited by the utmost bounds of his pupil's comprebension. 
The training of the Twelve was certainly a gradual process, 
and we have little difficulty in tracing its main stages; but 
even where this is most obviously the case, the restraint of the 
Master seems to arise less from policy than from the obstinate 
nature of the material which He has to mould and inspire. 
So far as the inner circle of the Disciples is concerned, 
the greatest obstacle to an immediate revelation lay in the 
slowness of their hearts. 

At the same time, we would do well to remember that they 
were not without excuse. To our thinking, Peter's confession 
comes late in the day, and we may be tempted to explain the 
delay on the broad supposition that there was a period of 
reserve in the ministry of Jesus. But this is scarcely 
necessary, for He did not apparently use persuasion to 
bring His followers to a full confession. He preferred to let 
the power of His presence work conviction in their minds. 
Under any conditions such a method might have demanded 
time, but among so many hardships and antagonisms it must 
have been doubly slow. There was only one period when 
circumstances lent any real assistance to this inward process, 
and it came too soon for most of the Twelve. In the opening 
days of the ministry immediately after the Baptism, the 
dramatic and striking testimony of the Baptiser, supported as 
it was by an immense popular influence, must have created an 
atmosphere in which faith was made easy. It is not without 
reason that the story of Nathanael has been placed by the 
author of the Fourth Gospel in these haleyon days of oppor- 
tunity. But in the stormy contentions that followed, such 
advance as the Disciples made towards a mature belief had to 
be won in despite alike of circumstances and of their own 
presuppositions, So far as they are concerned, it is not in 
the reticence of the Teacher that we shall find an explanation 
of their tardy faith, but in their own hearts, and perhaps 
equally in the difficulties of their environment, 

Some minor reservations, however, Jesus did practise in 
regard to the Disciples. For the most part it is the silence of 
sympathy and consideration. “I have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” Does this refer 
to the teaching of the forty days? We know that when He 
spoke of His approaching passion, the loyal heart of Peter 
found such language intolerable; how, then, could they have 
borne to listen to the resurrection gospel, every word of which 
must have had His agony and suffering as a background ? 
Again, while many of the utterances of Jesus are prophetic, 
He is nevertheless swift to recall to present duty those who 





would look curiously into the pages of destiny. The selfish 
ambitions of James and John and the solicitude of Simon 
Peter are alike discouraged: “Are ye able to drink the cup 
that I am about to drink?” “What is that to thee? follow 
thou Me.” To the Christian as well as to the Greek the 
revelations of the future are blind. How little, too, has He 
to say about the Father's house. It is not from the lips of 
Jesus that we have received the picture of Matthew Arnold's 
conventional heaven. When Jesus speaks to the men He 
called His friends, heaven is simply the place where He will 
be with them. 

When we come to consider the case of the multitude, we 
find ourselves face to face with an entirely new set of cireum- 
stances. The vast crowds which were attracted to Jesus by 
curiosity, and by religious motives of the less worthy kind, 
must often have found themselves in a very curious position. 
They bad come out to hear something surprising and illumi- 
nating; they heard instead something almost commonplace, 
which nevertheless they did not quite understand. “ Never 
man spake like this man,” and they were prepared to applaud 
His brilliance; but though they stood so near, the light 
seemed to come to them through a darkened lens. At the 
present day no part of the teaching of Jesus appeals to our 
minds with more self-evidencing force than the parables. In 
his revolt from creeds and catechisms, the twentieth-century 
layman has believed that the simplicity of these sacred stories 
made him in large measure independent of Councils, and even 
of commentaries. We must find it difficult, therefore, to 
realise that, to most of the men who heard them first, these 
were hidden sayings. 

The Master certainly used this method with the deliberate 
intention of narrowing the circle of His audience to those 
who had in some degree spiritual sympathy with Himself. 
In a sense, then, the teaching of Jesus was esoteric. “Unto 
you is given the mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto 
them that are without, all things are done in parables.” But 
a study of the Gospels will prove that the ultimate aim of 
this method was not to darken, but to enlighten. “ For there 
is nothing bid, save that it should be manifested; neither was 
anything made secret, but that it should come to light.” 
These are very characteristic words. How much of the gospel 
of the kingdom can be referred to them for explanation? The 
parable of the sower; the corn of wheat; the mustard seed, 
smallest of all the seeds when it is cast into the soil, but 
springing up a plant so large that the birds lodge in its 
branches; the leaven “ which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened,’—in every case 
the momentary reservation is only with a view to a more 
abundant fruitfulness. Time has shown how sound was the 
expectation that these mysterious stories would some day 
yield a harvest. Indeed, the mere number of the parables 
which have come down to us in the evangelic records is the 
plainest proof of the utility of this form of teaching. They 
seem to have had that peculiar vitality which thrives on 
difficulties, for it is easy to believe that they would keep a 
firmer hold upon the memory just because there was that 
within them that baffled the understanding. 

We find miracles in all the sources. Yet the restraint 
which Jesus exercised in His teaching is redoubled here, and 
perhaps this is the one fact about the miracle stories which 
really impresses the modern reader. We feel that the 
suggestion of power is greater than its manifestation. But 
so it was at the first. The Canaanitish woman was not led 
to despair when she saw the apparent reluctance of the 
Master, but to such an abounding confidence in His strength 
that she made a jest of the evil which had wrecked her home : 
“Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their masters’ tuble.” The miracles were a testimony 
to His Messianic claims, and an important channel of self- 
revelation; yet Jesus appeared to regard them as in 
some ways a source of danger to His work. We are 
told that “many believed in His name, when they saw 
the miracles which He did. But Jesus did not commit 
Himself unto them, because He knew all men.” He looked 
upon such professions with suspicion, and sought to avoid 
the publicity which gave rise to them. In order that the 
greater work of salvation should go forward unimpeded, 
He repeatedly commands that these smaller wonders should 
not be noised abroad. 

Looking back upon these various instances of reserve in the 
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teaching of Jesus, we cannot fail to be impressed by the 
wisdom and foresight which they reveal. This policy seemed 
both costly and slow to the Disciples. The depth of their 
disappointment at Calvary reflects the grandeur of the oppor- 
tunities which, as they believed, had been thrown away. “ But 
we trusted that it had been He which should have redeemed 
Israel.” But in spite of the provocation of friends and the 
opposition of foes, the Master quietly pursued His own 
method, seeking above all things to preserve the purity of the 
faith. Men are ever ready to take sides, and Jesus seems to 
have been careful at all costs to guard His mission from the 
effects of a false and worldly partisanship, We can descry 
this steadfast purpose lying bebind all the reservations of the 
work and preaching, and the resultant impression of con- 
sistency is the more remarkable when we recall the different 
ways in which it appears, and the number of the testimonies 
on which it depends. 

The greatest reservation of all might almost be said to fall 
without the limits of this study, for it concerns the Risen 
Lord: “Aud when He had spoken these things, while 
they beheld, He was tuken up; and a cloud received Him out 
of their sight.” But here also the principle of the Master and 
Teacher holds good: “ For there is nothing hid, save that it 
should be manifested; neither was anything made secret, but 
that it should come to light.” 





THE DELIGHT’ OF DRESS. 
HE average woman has found delight in dress from time 
immemorial. Civilisation has done nothing to eradicate 
this primitive instinct from the feminine heart. To the idle 
few it is a business; tothe busy many it isa hobby. Nowand 
then we hear a woman say that she wishes she never had to 
think of new clothes and could dress in cast-iron. This, as a 
rule, is a mere expression of irritation—she has bought 
something which disappoints her, or had to go without 
something she would like. A man whose dinner is not to his 
taste may say that he would like to live on essences put up 
in tabloids, but he does not mean it. But, it may be said, 
surely this is a sweeping indictment to bring against the 
vanity of women. On the contrary, we believe that only a 
very slight proportion of women in any class are vain, though 
those few make in all classes a great show. Theirsmall minds 
are concentrated upon themselves, and they will sacrifice 
anything for personal adornment. They are weary unless 
they are being admired. Their chief object in life is to pass 
time, the marks of whose passage constitute their chief 
dread. 

But many emotions besides vanity tend to the love of dress. 
If we begin at the bottom of the scale, dress is the commonest 
and most easily recognised mark of social distinction. All 
respectable people below a certain rank desire that their 
clothes should adorn not only their persons but their station. 
A poor woman who makes an effort to dress herself and 
her children conspicuously well is making an effort to 
live up to a high standard. Of necessity she must think 
a great deal about the matter. She must work, consider, 
und plan, and, feminine human nature being what it is, 
and cheap clothes being what they are, she will not only think 
of what is suitable, she will sometimes spare a thought for 
what she imagines is fashionable. Otherwise she would get 
no pleasure out of her daty in this respect. As much care 
and thought is not infrequently bestowed upon a young 
servant's first outfit for service as upon a fashionable 
trousseau. Her mother desires that the little housemaid’s 
Sunday hat should be the shape “that they are wearing,” 
and her skirt of the newest degree of fullness or skimpiness, 
shortness or length. “I do love to think of Florrie in her 
new clothes,” said a poor woman to the present writer a 
week after her eldest girl had gone to her first place. 
The little girls of the poorer classes learn very eurly to love 
smart clothes. They connect them so much more directly 
than richer children with all that is pleasant, with outings 
and treats and Sunday dinners and the thrill that accompanies 
a gift. Clothes and sweets are the favourite presents of the 
poor. They cannot afford to buy toys. Such little girls as 
grow up to be factory hands certainly keep the love of dress 
to an unfortunate extent; but the feminine mind cannot 
content itself with work for its own sake. Women are very 
industrious, but their natural work is irregular and full of 
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variety. A factory girl's life would be unbearably monotonous 
but for her pleasures, and perhaps the most innocent of these 
is dress. Human nature bids her try to attract her yo 
man—there is no special vanity in that—and the desire to 
spend a little money on something not altogether useful ig 
only the lowest form of the aspiration which forbids men to 
live by bread alone. 

To a very great number of educated women the thought 
of dress is a relaxation of mind, and for very many the 
money they spend upon dress is practically the only mone 
with which they feel free to do as they like; and, after all, that 
is one of the greatest pleasures money can give. Most women - 
have a good deul of domestic anxiety, and very many are rather . 
short of outside interests. It is no more waste of time to 
consider a dress than to smoke a cigar, and shopping is often 
an object for a walk, and always a change of scene. A great 
many professional women and some hard-worked mothers of 
families appear to give no thought at all to their attire. It ig 
not that they despise clothes. They are overworked, and have 
probably no recreations or hobbies. Those rich and idle 
women who are commonly described as “smart” have, we 
admit, an inordinate love of dress. We doubt, however, whether 
they are specially vain in the ordinary sense of the word, 
The average of looks among such people is very high, and they 
ull dress much alike.—Beauty stands out more conspicuously 
among poorer people.—The “smart” have, of course, a great 
corporate opinion of themselves. They seem to regard them. 
selves as apart from the world at large. But their delight 
in dress has more to do with an artificially high standard of 
comfort—to alter the old saying, a sense that rich people are 
scarce—than with anything that can actually be called vanity, 
The word “shibboleth” is the master-word in their vocabulary, 
They want to live as the world cannot live, to talk as the 
world cannot talk, to dress as the world cannot dress. 

On the whole, we think that pleasure in dress is a good 
thing, but its consideration is one of those amusements which, 
to be profitable, should be enjoyed in person. The present 
mania for reading about clothes seems to us unnatural, and 
not a good sign of the time. All the newspapers bave fashion 
articles; even the Times has begun to provide for this new 
requirement of the public. The next thing will be that 
telegrams from Paris dressmakers will occupy the stop-press 
space in the evening newspapers. Who is it that takes 
pleasure in reading these effusions? Surely it must be the 
half-educated, and they are as a rule rather poor. Why 
should they gloat over accounts of the interiors of the dearest 
Bond Street shops and descriptions of “models carefully 
guarded from cheap plagiarising eyes”? Why, too, should 
they want toread about such “‘reach-me-downs” as they can see 
every day in Oxford Street, which are described in a penny 
contemporary in an article signed by a well-known writer 
on fashions as being of “that superior order of sartorialism 
that amiably submits to slight alterations,” and which the 
same writer assures us are “within the purlieus of an average 
dress allowance”? Is it a literary taste, or a taste for dress, 
which is gratified by the reading of the following strange 
description, also from a signed article in a penny paper?— 
“A quantity of tastefully disposed black braid ornamenting 
the coat, which after affecting a bolero movement in the front 
graduates off into long graceful lines down the back.” Surely 
even to a practised feminine eye accustomed to visualise from 
a fashion article the picture called up is not clear. Who 
could go to a shop and ask for such a thing? Do the fancy 
names for common colours supply simple people with the 
pleasure derived from puzzles? Why is a light blue called a 
“persuasive Parma,” and why are satin dresses said to be 
“built”? Why is a new shop described as a “constructive 
event”? Who likes this language? The most ardent 
devotee of dress in practice may well stand aghast before 
the theory. Once upon a time reading was regarded as a 
serious pursuit. A class of persons has arisen in these latter 
days among whom it is the most vapid and frivolous of all 
amusements. 





BABIES AT THE “ZOO.” 
THER seasons may have added rarer or more interesting 
animals to the Zoological Gardens, but this spring will 
always be remembered in one of the houses as having been 
exceptionally prosperous. The cattle-house has added five calves 
to its numbers, which is no bad record for some seven pairs 
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ot The yake bave incurred no fresh responsibilities, 
and neither the Cape buffalo nor the zebu has & mate; but the 
white English cattle, the gayals, the Mysore cattle, and the 
American buffaloes have all undertaken family duties, and 80 
hss a cow gynee whe came to the Gardens at the end of dast 

. The gynee calf, cow, and bull made rather a curious 
family from the beginning. The calf is a little fawn-coloured 
creature and the mother white and red; but of the three 
animals ‘in the stall, it was not the mother who took most 
notice of the calf. The bull, a small white animal flecked and 

ted with black, was delighted with the new arrival, and 
adopted it at once ; he showed it the best hay, stood with his 
side against it to keep it warm, and in every way was a most 
affectionate bull,—the curious thing being that it was not 
his calf, but another's. An almost equally tolerant father 

js the gayal bull, who in other ways is unsatisfactory. A 
gayal should be black with white legs, but the gayal 
bull is piebald in large patches, and his son takes after 
him with a black body and white face. He is not 
handsome, though not so plain as his sire, who when 
be lies contented and plump at the side of his stall 
resembles nothing so much as a vast guinea-pig. The 
handsome calf belongs to the Mysore cattle, a delightful 
little bull, pure white, with a silky skin wrinkled much 
like a young fox-terrier's. He is the youngest, and was born 
on'the morning of April Ist; the official inscription is kind 
to him, and declares he arrived on March 30th, In any 
case, he has an extremely wise appearance. Inthe same range 
of paddocks, on fine days, you may see the two cow calves, one 
of them a treasure and the other a disappointment. The 
disappointment is the Chartley-Vaynol calf. Inevitable in- 
breeding among the remaining representatives of the great 
original herds of white English cattle has resulted in the 
“Zoo” being possessed of but two, a bull and a cow, both 
unfortunately bred from the same parents. The result seems 
to be an inverted form of albinism, for the calf born in 
February is black. A wisp of white on its belly and another 
at the root of its tail were all that it bad to show next its 
mother's long white coat. However, if the Chartley calf is a 
disappointment, the bison is a welcome surprise. Several bison 
calves have been born in the “ Zoo” before this year, but never 
acow calf before, and she, therefore, prolongs the hope of the 
race. When she was just born slie was a tiny little creature, 
oddly small in proportion to the size of her parents; she was 
a bright red-brown, and stood curiously knock-kneed. Now 
she is the size of a small pony, and as strong and sturdy 
limbed; slie jumps and gambols about her paddock, but will 
stand to let you rub her head. 

Since the Polar bear baby died in November last, after a 
stormy and troubled existence of twenty-four hours, the 
youngest bear in the “Zoo” has been the young Russian 
brown bear, who perbaps may be fourteen or fifteen months 
old. He used to be an absolutely furious baby, and would 
fy marling out of the corner of his cage if the keeper so 
much as looked at him. But he has found a friend among 
the Fellows who plays with him every evening, and his temper 
is improving; be comes quietly out of his corner now. 
Opposite him is one of the very latest additions. The young 
Bactrian camel was born on April 10th, and has already 
settled down to a philosophic existence. ‘Charlie,’ its father, 
bas to earn his living by carrying children, but its mother, 
‘Kitty,’ has been allowed to stay at home for the present. 
Sue walks about her cage and eats everything conceivable, and 
her progeny walks beside her, or lies on the ground with his 
neck and head stretched flat before him as camels lie in the 
pictures. He has a furry coat as soft as a young donkey's, 
dark grey above and white below the knees, and he has 
4 dreamy eye. There is a contrast to him on the other 
side of the Gardens in the young elands. They are just 
alittle older; the bull calf was born on April Srd, and the 
cow a fortnight earlier, and they are the most exhilarating 
creatures. Lately their large paddock has been having 
its railings tarred, and they have only been let out when 
the painters have given up working. When their gate 
is opened they walk out with their two mothers and the 
tpringbok who lives with them; then they realise their 
freedom, and leap and gambol like young lambs. They gallop 
and bound round the paddock, and the springbok bounds 
with them, better than they—if he is in the mood; but the 
tpringbok is fitful; he has fancies. Just possibly before long 





there may be another fiae jumper born in the Gardens. The 
pair of chamois have been separated now for some months, 
and the keeper is hopeful. It will be an interesting arrival, 
for chamois have never yet bred in the Gardens. 

Another creature which has never had young at the “Zoo” 
is the fox. It is easy enough to coax wild foxes into earths 
especially prepared for them, and it is difficult to see why 
there should never be fox-cubs in Regent’s Park. Wolves, 
dingoes, and jackals arrive in plenty. There was a family of 
puppies born to ‘ Yellow-dog Dingo’—he is the cheerful 
animal who jumps straight up into the air pretty nearly all 
day long—in March. They were nice woolly little creatures, 
very fat and soft, but only two of them were yellow like their 
father; two of the others were white, and one was dark brown. 
The wolves arrived about Lady Day, and there was a fascinating 
sight to be seen soon after the event; it was possible to peer 
through the spy-hole and to see within a foot or two the long 
lanky figure of the mother wolf with her cubs tugging at her. 
There is a sad instance at the “Zoo,” by the way, of unfilial 
ingratitude among wolves. ‘George,’ the big young timber- 
wolf whom the keeper was once able to take out on a collar 
and chain, has lately turned vicious, and he goes on a collar 
and chain no more. He is the son of ‘Lobo’ and ‘ Blanca,’ 
who live next door to him, and he probably does not know the 
relation, for he was taken from ‘Blanca’ soon after he was 
born and given to a collie to bring up. She brought him up 
with a dislike for his mother, and now, with his temper getting 
worse, ‘George’ simply hates her. Whenever he sees her 
through the wire he rushes in a rage straight at her, and she, 
to do her justice, would be very glad to be able to get through. 
She is not the only parent who has had troubles. One of the 
black-backed jackals in the large outdoor enclosure actually 
lost one of her puppies in the earth ; or, rather, she moved her 
puppies incessantly from one place to another, and one day 
one was missing; she had miscounted, or else bad deliberately 
abPhdoned it. 

he baby monkeys are just now attracting a good deal of 
attention. ‘Delia’ and ‘Nellie,’ the young orang-utan and 
chimpanzee, appeared recently in these columns; their 
nursery régime now allows them exercise on warm days in 
the garden. But there are two little creatures in the monkey- 
house who are even younger and smaller. One is a hybrid 
macaque, who lives with its mother macaque in a cage on the 
north wall of the house. The mother is not always very 
affectionate. When the two were first brought into the house 
the mother was greatly puzzled by the presence of so many 
other monkeys, as she had been a pet in a private house, and 
all she did was to climb anxiously about the cage and utter 
cries of doubt and alarm. The baby, whenever it was able, 
caught hold of her and hung on as well as it could, but 
the mother found it heavy or tiresome, and used to push 
it away or box its ears,—a most reprehensible proceeding in 
the opinion of all the little girls who stood and gazed at it. 
The other mother is a far more motherly and kindly creature; 
but then she has a much finer child. It is a true macaque, 
and not a hybrid, and is much better looking. The hybrid 
has an expression of hopeless senility which should belong to 
an old man of about two hundred; but the true-bred macaque 
baby is handsomer and less wrinkled, with darker hair and 
more of it, and eyes which look at its mother with much 
affection. She, for her part, holds it very tight indeed. 

The hippopotamuses are outgrowing babyhood. The days 
have passed when their only food was sterilised milk and thin 
porridge. Now they swim abroad as young hippos should, 
and if you call them in their tank they will float to the side 
and, each opening a cavernous and tusky mouth, will engulf 
biscuits, oranges, and bananas with the utmost relish, and 
without any time-limit whatever. But there is still a hint of 
nursery days; there is a pink rotundity about the rolling sides 
of the three in a row which should inspire an advertisement of 
soap or infants’ food. Much more grown-up is the young 
giraffe. She is really only a baby of eighteen months or so, 
but she has already attained a certain grace and lankiness which 
belong to the schoolroom rather than the nursery. She has 
learnt to help herself to hay with something of an air, and she 
bears the name of ‘ Amelia’ with the dignity such a name 
should confer. As a nursery, Regent’s Park has always 
suited giraffes admirably, and ‘ Amelia,” in fortunate days to 
come, may very well acquire the deportment of the elder 
sister of a numerous family. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 

[To Tue Epiror or Tur “SpercraTon.”]} 
Srr,—As one who is much indebted to the Spectator for its 
enlightened and fair treatment of public questions, I trust I 
may be allowed to correct certain misrepresentations which 
appear in its comments on the above subject, both as to the 
reliability of Welsh Nonconformist statistics, and as to the 
arguments by which the Nonconformists justify their demand 
for the disestablishment and disendowment of the Anglican 
Church in Wales. 

First of all, with regard to the statistics, it is stated on 
p- 651 of the Spectator for April 24th, with reference to the 
number of communicants quoted by Mr. Asquith on the 
introduction of the Bill, that “it would be most unwise to 
rely upon figures which are in truth the roughest of rough 
estimates.” It will have been observed by any one who read 
Mr. Asquith’s speech on the occasion referred to that the 
figures he quoted were those which were furnished to the Welsh 
Church Commission on the authority of each denomination. 
They were submitted to the severest tests by the Commission, to 
whom the method was fully explained by which the statistics are 
kept by each church, and reported to each presbytery or 
district organisation, and eventually to the final authority of 
each denomination. They were also tested against figures 
compiled by a different set of witnesses representing the 
Central Evidence Committee, by whom the statistics were 
submitted on the basis of the county area. And although 
they will not bear the imprimatur of the Commission until 
their Report is published, no one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with the careful and painstaking methods 
adopted by the denominations in the record of their statistics 
has any misgiving or anxiety as to the result of the ordeal to 
which they were subjected. As one who is responsible for the 
statistical evidence submitted to the Commission by the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists, I may say that the only figures which 
are estimated in certain of our churches are of those who 
attend as regular worshippers, but who are neither communi- 
cunts, children, nor probationers for Communion; but even in 
those cases the estimate is carefully made at the end of each 
year, and in the rural districts there is no difficulty in arriving 
at the actual figures. Mr. Asquith’s statement, however, was 
confined to communicants, in which the element of estimate 
does not arise. To describe these figures, therefore, as “the 
roughest of rough estimates” is a gross and culpable mis- 
representation of the facts. 

The Spectator also, in the paragraph from which I have 
already quoted, apparently endorses the comment of the Times 
with regard to the seats in places of worship provided by the 
Nonconformists, by whom it was said that they “are largely 
empty.” Taking as an illustration the seating accommodation 
of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists in Wales and Monmouth, 
the number of seats for the year 1905 (to which the evidence 
related) was 447,897. The total number of our adherents 
within the same area was 313,292, and in the term “ adherents” 
are included communicants, children, probationers, and other 
worshippers. When it is borne in mind that the seating 
accommodation includes those provided in buildings erected 
in rural areas to supply the needs of those who are too far 
removed from the churches to which they belong to attend 
their services regularly; and when it is considered also that a 
church is not built for its actual present requirement, but 
(within certain limits) for the future needs of the locality; 
and, further, that provision has to be made for its use on 
special occasions, the accommodation is not by any means 
excessive. To say that they “are largely empty” is a travesty 
of the actual conditions, 

The only other statement, purporting to be a statement of 
fact, which I should like to correct is that contained in the 
leading article on p. 653, in which, with reference to dis- 
endowment, it is said that the Nonconformists “ have accumu- 
lated funds which make permanent provision for the ministers 
of religion.” They bave done nothing of the kind. The 
stipends of all ministers in the different denominations are 
met by the annual voluntary collections made by the churches. 
The argument, therefore, as to the supposed insincerity of 
Nonconformists in claiming the disendowment of the Anglican 





Charch whilst retaining their own endowments is based ii 
misapprehension of the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Chester. JouNn Owens, 

[We do not for a moment doubt our correspondent's 
sincerity. We must point out, however, that his letter in no 
way meets the allegations made by the Bishop of St. David's in 
his letter to the Times of Saturday, April 24th. After stating 
that two sets of Nonconformist fignres were placed before the 
Commission—one corresponding with those published in the 
Nonconformist Year-books; the other compiled by a number 
of County Committees organised by a Welsh Nonconformist 
Central Evidence Committee, formed in 1906 at the instance 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and presided over by Sir 
Herbert Roberts, M.P.—the Bishop continues: “ The two sets 
of figures neither agreed with each other nor bore the test of 
public examination before the Commission.” Even on such 
matters as the number of Nonconformist ministers in each 
county extraordinary discrepancies appeared, the figures pro- 
vided by the County Evidence Committees having been 
proved in cross-examination to be wrong in six out of thirteen 
counties, “In one of these six counties a leading Congrega- 
tionalist who appeared before the Commission on behalf of 
his County Evidence Committee was found, in the case of his 
own denomination, to have counted one minister twice over in 
six separate instances, and one minister three times over in 
two sepurate instances.”—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S INDICTMENT. 

[To tur Epiror or tue “ Spxcrator,”]} 
S1r,—It is perhaps worth noting, if only as a curious coinci. 
dence, that when Mr. Watson and the Spectator were occupied 
with Mr, Davidson’s sad fate, M. Gaston Deschamps chose 
for the subject of his weekly gossip on literary matters in the 
Temps of May 2nd the evil state of modern poets. The facts 
of the case seem much the same in France as here. There, as 
here, “ nos poétes sont bien obligés pour vivre de faire autre 
chose que des vers.” There, as here, as elsewhere, it was not 
always so. M. Deschamps speaks wistfully of the golden ages 
of Pericles, Augustus, Lorenzo the Magnificent, Pope Leo X., 
Louis XIV. When Plato smilingly banished poets from his 
ideal Republic, he at least stipulated that they should be 
crowned with flowers. The modern poet is not crowned, says 
M. Deschamps. If, unlike André Chenier, he is not guillotined, 
he is deprived of means of subsistence. If a lyric poet of our 
time were to say with Lamartine, 


“ Aimer, prier, chanter, voil& toute ma vie!” 


he would run a chance of being denounced as a reactionary 
and a clerical. In short, M. Deschamps pokes genial fun at 
the poetic aspirant, and refuses to despair of poetry. He 
points out that poesy has its own rewards, and quotes with 
approval the optimistic hope of M. Adolphe Lacuzon, who 
believes that “ peut-étre 4 cette heure ot si volontiers on parle 
de décadence, sommes-nous 4 deux pas d’un siécle de Périclés.” 
Periods of poetic depression have ever been followed by 
vigorous revivals. Fit audiences are required not less than 
poetic accomplishment, and it may be that Mr. Watson him- 
self and Mr. Davidson may hereafter be regarded as precursors 
of some new school of rhythmic art. Certainly Mr. Davidson 
has set some models which will not easily be imitated or sur- 
passed. Whocan forget the wonderful little picture in the 
“Ballad of a Nun” P— 
“The adventurous sun took heaven by storm, 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain, 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain.” 
Surely that strikes a new note in English poetry. It is sad, 
indeed, that one capable of such lines as these should have 
been driven to hackwork for his daily bread. We are tempted 
to say with Théophile Gautier :— 
“ Allons, ange déchu, ferme ton aile rose, 

Ote ta robe blanche et tes beaux rayons d'or; 

I] faut, du haut des cieux od tendait ton essor, 

Filer comme un étoile—et tomber dans la prose!” 
But the remedy is to teach the readers of our day to love— 
and buy—poetry, and that can only be done by the poets 
themselves. We cannot wish them to abandon their high 
ideals of thought and expression. But they must tell us what 
we want and need to hear. Then the vogue of the novel may 
wane, and poetry may come by its own again. For that, one 
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supposes, is what M. Lacuzon means by his gallant prophecy 
of a coming Augustan age.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D 





THE QUAKERS AND THEIR PRINCIPLES. 
(To tur Eprron or THe “Srecrator.” | 
sm,—My attention has been called to Mr. Thompson's letter 
on “The Quakers and their Principles” in the Spectator of 
May Ist. No doubt it was inconvenient to Colonel 
Stapleton that some of his subjects refused to bear arms. 
Mr. Thompson should, however, give proof of his assertion 
that the English community in the West Indies was 
exposed to danger because some of its members took this 
course; and that the Quakers in the West Indies in the 
seventeenth century would have been exterminated or enslaved 
but for the protection afforded them by their fellow-settlers 
who believed in the righteousness of appeals to arms. His 
quotations certainly do not prove this, and I cannot find that 
the Quakers in the West Indies were in any danger of eitber 
extermination or enslavement. It is true that the Caribs of 
Dominica and St. Vincent, before they were finally exter- 
minated or forcibly deported from the islands that belonged 
to them, were used by the French for attacking the English 
inhabitants of the Leeward Islands,—in the manifold struggles 
for the ownership of those islands which were carried on between 
the two countries. The Quakers had no share in the government 
They were not responsible for the quarrels nor for the cruelties 
which embittered the Caribs. They showed in the same century 
in Pennsylvania that if they were allowed to carry out their 
principles, they could settle peaceably among Indian tribes, 
and could live at peace among them without arms for two 
generations. They showed in Ireland in the civil war of 
1798, and in Carolina in 1864, that they were still willing to 
entrust their lives and the lives of those dear to them to divine 
protection in circumstances far more trying than those of 
the West Indies. The position of a minority in a com- 
munity which is governed contrary to the principles held hy 
its members is often one of difficulty. Were those of us who 
detested the late South African War to refuse to pay Income- 
tax, or were they toemigrate? Ifthe Quakers in the West 
Indies fulfilled their other civic duties, and were willing to 
risk their own lives and the lives of their families by adhering 
to their faith, history will not say that their neighbours had 
much cause of complaint against them. The pessimists belong 
to the Dark Ages who want us to believe that Christianity and 
civilisation count for nothing; that European Governments 
are still brigands; or that the twentieth century can find no 
better solution for its quarrels than the reign of brute force 
and the right of might.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Birmingham. JosEerH STURGE. 





THE ADMIRALTY. 

[To tHe Eprror of rux “Seecrator.”] 
Smr,—The editor of the Army and Navy Gazette, to whose 
courtesy I am constantly indebted, has, I think, not quite 
caught the point of my letters to you and to him, and for that, 
Iam perhaps to blame. In the work from which he quoted, 
written sixteen years ago, I proposed a reform at the 
Admiralty. To explain the principle for which I was con- 
tending, I sketched an ideal system in which I attached little 
importance to the plan of a Board, but much to the special 
quality of the directing mind. Every great success in war 
has been the work of a directing mind, and of that mind the 
special faculty has always been strategical. In fitting this 
idea to the Board system, I made the strategist the First Sea 
Lord. This mode of exposition was ambiguous in so far as 
it might suggest that the essential thing was not, as I hold, to 
give strategical authority to a strategist, but to give all 
authority to one man. 

Indeed, when the Order in Council of October 20th, 1904, 
was published, my friends of the Navy League embarrassed 
me not a little by publicly congratulating me on the adoption 
of the essence of my idea. But the essence of my idea is the 
shoemaker to his last, or strategy for the strategist. I cannot 
blame the editor of the Army and Navy Gazette for thinking 
as the Navy League thought, and as I believe the First 
Sea Lord himself also thought. But I felt bound upon 
reading his leading article to give some explanation of my 
position. 

The flaw which I find in the Order in Council and the 














Distribution of Business is that, though their wording would 
admit of the choice of a strategist as First Sea Lord, it also 
admits of the choice of an officer whose distinction lies out- 
side that special branch of knowledge or achievement, and 
the crucial test whether the Order in Council is in fact satis- 
factory or not lies in the quality of the strategy supplied 
by the present Board. I ventured to express an opinion 
unfavourable to that strategy. The editor of the Army 
and Navy Gazette in his leader expressed a very decided 
opinion favourable to it. “As every one knows,” he 
wrote, “we have got such a man in authority.” Yet 
he now is astonished “to find a private citizen setting 
himself up to speak ex cathedra on matters of this kind.” 
He would prohibit me from doing what he does himself. 
According to him, I am not entitled, and by the same 
principle he is not entitled, to have a judgment on the official 
strategy of our country. We have to take it on trust from 
the Sea Lords and the statesmen. 

I am under the impression that strategy is a branch of 
knowledge which, like other branches of knowledge, a man 
acquires by the effort to learn it, but not necessarily by being 
appointed to be a Lord of the Admiralty, or even a Cabinet 
Minister. In all other branches criticism is permitted, and 
its utility is thought to depend upon the critic's sincerity, and 
upon the pains he has taken to learn his subject. Why should 
strategy be an exception P—I am, Sir, &c., 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 





DEFENCE OF DOCKYARDS. 
[To Tuk Evrron or Tug “Seecraton.”) 

Srr,—Next in importance, if not equal in importance, to 
having dockyards, building-slips and gun-mounting establish- 
ments suitable for the building and arming of the heaviest 
type of fighting-ship, it is to have such yards and slips 
adequately protected. It is probable that in the next naval 
war particular attention will be paid by the combatants on 
either side to the destruction of the enemy's sources of supply, 
and it is obvious that the greater range and power of modern 
guns will make enterprises with this object possible where in 
former days a blockade was the principal weapon relied on 
for destroying or reducing the offensive power of an enemy's 
ports. It would allay apprehensions very generally enter- 
tained if, without divulging military secrets, an assurance 
could be given that, in the opinion of experts, Devonport, 
Portsmouth, Pembroke, the Medway, the Tyne, and the 
Humber, not to mention the vast but shadowy constructions 
of Rosyth, are secure from fhe danger of attack on the part 
of an enterprising foe. But can such an assurance be 
given ?—I am, Sir, &c., C. Comyns TUCKER. 

Beech Hill, Morchard Bishop, North Devon, 





MR. LECKY ON GRADUATED TAXATION. 

(To tue Epvrron or tar “Srecraror.”) 
Srr,—It may be interesting to consult the opinion of the late 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky on the Finance Bill of the 
present Session. It was stated ten years before Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman formed his Government, and is to 
be found in “ Democracy and Liberty” (I., 286, Longmans, 
1896) :— 

“It is obvious that a graduated tax is a direct penalty imposed 

on saving and industry, a direct premium offered to idleness and 
extravagance. It discourages the very habits and qualities which 
it is most in the interest of the State to foster...... It is at 
the same time perfectly arbitrary...... Highly graduated 
taxation realizes most completely the supreme danger of demo- 
cracy, creating a state of things in which one class imposes on 
another burdens which it is not asked to share, and compels the 
State into vast schemes of extravagance, under the belief that the 
whole cost will be thrown upon others. ..... Yet no truth of 
political economy is more certain than that a heavy taxation of 
capital will fall most severely on the poor.” 
Comment is hardly necessary. It is only a few years ago that 
Lecky sat in the House of Commons. Were he still there 
to-day, the weight of his learning and authority would be 
available to oppose “the supreme danger of democracy” 
now so lightly recommended under the guise of a demo- 
cratic Budget, and to expose the fallacious reasoning 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose so-called 
“war against poverty” is to be conducted by the very 
means which “ will fall most severely on the poor.”—I am, 
Sir, &., Laveig Maenvs. 
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THE TAX ON UNEARNED INCOMES. 
[To ras Eprror or tax “Srgcrator.”] 
Srr,—Has Mr. Lloyd George stopped to consider, inter alia, 
the hardship his proposed increase of tax on all “ unearned” 
incomes will inflict in many cases? Tuke, for example, the 
case of the professional man, or tradesman, over the age of 
fifty, who has retired, often in bad or indifferent health, upon 
a small income of £200 to £300 a year, with possibly one or 
two sons above sixteen, who are still at school, or require 
launching out into the world. To raise the existing tax of 
1s.—already too high—to 1s. 2d. upon such an income is an 
iniquitous and short-sighted act, as well as a paltry proposal, 
on the part of any Government. If this is the meaning of 
the claptrap talk of taxing the “idle rich,” we may well pray 
to be preserved from all (so-called) “ Liberal” Governments. 
And if the House of Lords do not reject such a Budget, if it 
should pass the House of Commons, they will neither be doing 
their duty to the country at large, nor bare justice to the poor 
suffering middle-class man, who, between the upper and 
nether millstones of rates and taxes, is being steadily ground 


down to poverty and ruin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JUSTITIA. 





THE SUPER-TAX ON INCOME. 
[To tae Epiror or tas “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—There is a mistake in your article of last week on the 
Budget (p. 688) which will cause much unnecessary suffering 
to the possessors of incomes between £3,000 and £5,000 
yearly. You say :— 

“ Next comes a proposal to levy a super-tax at the rate of 6d. 
in the pound on all incomes exceeding £3,000 a year. The tax- 

yer, however, is only to pay at the higher rate on that part of 

is income which exceeds £3,000 a year. Therefore a man with 
£3,100 would only pay the super-tax on the £100, and so on.” 
Here the first £3,000 mentioned should be £5,000. Mr. Lloyd 
George said :— 

“While, therefore, I propose to limit the tax to incomes 
exceeding £5,000, I propose to levy it upon the amount by which 
such incomes exceed £3,000, and at the rate of 6d. in the pound 
upon the amount of such excess. An income of £5,001 will thus 


pay in super-tax 6d. in the pound on £2,001, the equivalent of an | 


addition to the existing Income-tax on the whole income of rather 
less than 24d. in the pound, and an income of £6,000 the equivalent 
of an additional 3d.” 
Up to £5,000, therefore, the maximum Income-tax payable 
will be 1s, 2d. in the pound.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Goodrest, Reading, Berkshire. Joun D. Marne. 





FREE-TRADE AND THE BUDGET. 
[To tus Eprrom or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—As a convinced Free-trader, I bave always regarded 
Tariff Reform as a plan for making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer, and in ordinary circumstances would certainly 
record my vote accordingly against any proposal of the sort. 
But in view of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, which raises 
all this extra taxation from the rich, not for the needs of the 
Navy, for the extra three millions required for this object is 
to be taken out of the Sinking Fund, but for all sorts of 
vague humanitarian fads of more than doubtful benefit, the 
time has certainly come to redress the balance, and I shall 
accordingly vote at the next election for Tariff Reform.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Farr Puay. 





FRIENDLY SOCIETIES AND LAND-TAX. 
(To ras Epiron oF THR “SPpsRoraToOR,”] 
Srr,—Should the House of Lords amend or reject that portion 
of the Budget dealing with the Land-tax, I am sure a large 
number of the fifteen million Friendly Society members, of 
whom a good number have votes, would support their action. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Lock. 
Westminster. 





REUNION AND INTERCOMMUNION. 
{To tux Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—The following quotation is from the notice in last 
Saturday's Spectator of Canon Henson’s book on “ Reunion 
and Intercommunion”:—“It must be allowed that as a 
matter of fact the Anglican terms of communion are much 
easier than those of any other religious body.” But as an 
intercommunieant of many years’ standing, will you kindly 





allow me to say that “as a matter of fact” this 
caseP I have long had the privilege of rt en 
various Dissenting bodies, and I find that at the Presbyterian 
Congregational, Wesleyan, and Baptist churches where I 
have attended, not only are any strangers allowed to com- 
municate, but “members of any other Christian churches 
who may be present” are always cordially invited by the 
minister to come to the Lord’s Table. No such liberal 
invitation is ever given in Anglican churches; and though it 
is quite true that any one may present himself at a Church of 
England Communion-table, he owes that freedom to the 
practical impossibility of every one’s eligibility being inquired 
into, or of his exclusion being effected even if he were sus- 
pected of heterodoxy. Still, even then, it is doubtful whether 
if the clergyman discovered that he had not been confirmed, 
or had married his deceased wife’s sister, he would not refuse 
him. That there do exist a few unimportant “close” Dissent. 
ing sects, such as the exclusive “ Brethren” and the Particular 
Baptists, is beside the point, as they form an insignificant 
minority.—I am, Sir, &c., O. 8. 
[We cannot admit that a clergyman of the Church of 
England can lawfully repel any baptised person from the 
Lord’s Table, except for the one cause of open and notorious 
evil living, though no doubt clergymen may sometimes take 
illegal action in this respect. One aspect of the question is! 
now sub judice. We must therefore refrain from further’ 
comment till the Court has given judgment.—Eb. Spectator. 





THE MAGPIE IN LONDON. 
(To raz Epiror or tux “ Spectaror.”| 
Sizr,—This afternoon (May 2nd) I saw a magpie in Kensington 
Gardens. It would be interesting to know if this handsome 
bird is resident there, as it has long been in St. James’s Park, 
or if it is only a casual visitor from the latter or some other 
place. Perhaps some of your readers who are frequently in 
Kensington Gardens could say whether it is a casual visitor, 
a newcomer, or an old resident. I write because I have never 
seen one there before.—I am, Sir, &c., W. M. Crook. 
Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 





A CURIOUS BLUNDER. 

[To rum Eprron or tux “Srectrator.”) 
S1r,—Surely the strangest of all critical blunders is one that 
occurred in the review in the Quarterly of Tennyson's Princess, 
The passage quoted was :— 

in a college gown, 

That clad her like an April daffodilly 

(Her mother’s colour).” 
“ What a pity,” wrote the reviewer, “to mar this beautiful 
picture with that harsh stroke about her mother’s faded hue.” 
Not much faded, one would think, if it was “ like a daffodilly.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., SENEX. 





A FRENCH MEMOIR. 
(To THe Epiror or Tus “SpxoratTor.”] 


Srr,—In the Spectator of April 24th appears a notice of the 
“ Recollections of the Baron de Frénilly ” in which your reviewer 
complains of the absence of bibliographical information, but goes 
on to say that “ perhaps we may infer from this that the matter 
of the book is now published for the first time”; and he adds the 
astounding suggestion that even in that case there cau be no 
question of copyright. I submit that the absence of any biblio- 
graphical notice can—short of fraud—be interpreted logically in 
no other way than that this book is now first published, and 
that therefore. no bibliography exists. I submit, further, 
that the name of M. Chuquet, member of the Institute 
of France, as editor might reasonably have been taken as 8 
sufficient guarantee of good faith, even by the most sceptical. 
M. Chuquet goes out of his way to thank the Baron’s heirs 
for putting the material contained in these Memoirs at his 
disposal, and he expresses his hope that they will “take a dis- 
tinguished place in the already rich collection of French 
Memoirs.” r do not understand the process of reasoning by 
which your reviewer arrives at the conclusion that there can be 
no question of copyright in these Memoirs, In reply, may I, 
please, warn any potential pirate — acting on this statement 
during the next forty-two years? I promise him that he will find 
himself in a very unpleasant position if he does.—I am, Sir, &&, 
20 & 21 Bedford Street, W.C. Wma. HeIneEMANy. 





PANDITA RAMABAI.—A CORRECTION. 
[To tux Eprror or Tur “Spectator.” | 


Srm,—As a friend of Pandita Ramabai, and once her guest at the 
Sharada Sadan (Home of Learning), will you allow me to correct 
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SE 
‘cht inaccuracy in your review of “The Englishwoman in 
India” in last week’s issue? 
Christian teaching for her pupils, but she gave it to those 
who desired it. She resolutely refused to conceal her Christianity, 
and always conducted her family prayers with open doors. When, 
ss a result of this, a certain number of her pupils asked for 
Christian teaching, and subsequently professed Christianity and 
tised, several of the pupils were withdrawn, and her 
t work of educating Hindu widows with a view to their 
earning their own livelihood received 4 temporary shock. But it 
rallied. Other pupils came to take the place of those who had 
been withdrawn, and the Sharada Sadan progressed both in 
pumbers and efficiency.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Exten C. Tarr. 





BIBLICAL STUDY. 
(To THe Worron oF Tas “ SescraTon.” ] 


Sin,—May we draw the attention of your readers to the seventh 
Vacation Term for Biblical Study which will be held this year at 
Girton College, Cambridge, from July 24th to August 14th? The 
object of the Term is to give to students of the Bible who feel 
the need of more scientific and intelligent study a special oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the results of modern Biblical 
scholarship and of receiving systematic instruction on academic 
lines. The scheme is on a Christian basis, and lecturers are 
invited without respect to their denomination. The lectures 

for this year will illustrate the development of the 
ideas of sin and holiness, and the inaugural lecture on this 
subject will be given by the Bishop of Southwark. 

e following courses of four lectures each are promised :— 
First week: “‘T'he Condition of Western Asia and Egypt between 
1700 and 1100 B.C.,” Dr. Whitehouse, of Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge; aud “The Modern Conception of Sin,” Dr. Tennant. 
Second week: “The Earlier Parts of Exodus and Numbers,” Dr. 
Burney; “ Our Lord’s Teaching about Sin and Redemption,” Dr. 
Murray, Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury; and 
“The MSS. of the New Testament,” Professor F. C. Burkitt. 
Third week: “The Earliest Religion of Israel,” Professor Emery 
Barnes; and “'‘Ihe Epistle to the Romans,” Rev. S. Kirshbaum. 
Single lectures on “‘ldeals of Righteousness” will be given by 
Professor Gwatkin, Dr. Inge, Professor Kennett, and Mrs. Adam, 
anda lecture on teaching by Miss Caroline Herford. The total 
cost (including lecture tickets) will not exceed £2 a week.—We 
are, Sir, &c., 

Mary Benson (President of Executive Committee). 
Marianne 8S. Dispin (Secretary). 
Nobles, Dormansland, East Grinstead. 





THE MONUMENT TO MADAME DE STAEL. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “ Sexcratox.”] 


Siz,—It is proposed by a Committee of French women of letters 
(under the presidency of the Dowager Duchess d’Uzis) to erect 
amonument to Madame de Staél in the Place de la Madeleine in 
Paris. The following Committee of English women has been 
formed for the purpose of co-operating with the French Com- 
mittee:—Lady Grove (president), the Hon. Mrs. Anstruther, 
Miss Una Birch (honorary secretary), Lady Blennerhassett, Mrs. 
Crackanthorpe, Miss Constance Fletcher, Madame Sarah Grand, 
Miss Haldane, Miss Violet Hunt, Miss Gertrude Kingston, Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, Lady McLaren, Lady Ridley, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, and the Duchess of Sutherland. 

Mrs. Fawcett, Viscountess Falmouth, Lady Henry Somerset, 
Lady St. David’s, Miss Evelyn Sharp, Miss May Sinclair, Dr. May 
Thorne, Lady Wantage, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and others, have 
signified their interest in, and sympathy with, the scheme. 

Suffragists and anti-suffragists are united in a common wish 
to do honour to Madame de Staél, and all who care to help to 
perpetuate the memory of this great woman are requested to 
send their names and subscriptions to Lady Grove, 51 Bedford 
Square, London.—I am, Sir, &c., Una Brecu. 

1 Old Burlington Street, W. 





CONFERENCE ON TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 
[To tae Eprror or tus ‘‘Spzctaror.”) 


Sir,—The Land-tax proposals contained in the Budget will, if 
adopted, most seriously affect a class of property-owners who 
already bear more than their fair share of Imperial and local 
burdens. It is therefore incumbent upon all who are interested 
in land to make their opinions known without delay, and I beg 
you to allow me to inform your readers that the British Con- 
stitution Association has decided to convene a Conference of 
representatives of organisations connected with land to consider 
the Land-tax pro of the Budget. 

The Conference will be held at the Whitehall Rooms on Friday, 
May 14th, under the presidency of Lord Balfour of Burleigh. 
Professional, trade, or other organisations connected with land 
may obtain full particulars on application to the honorary 
secretary, 23 Charing Cross.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mark H, June, 


British Constitution Association. Chairman of Committee. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To Tug Kprrorn oF THE “SraecraTon.”] 
Sim,—May I take this opportunity of thanking some unknown 


Pandita Ramabai never insisted ' 


of your valuable paper, and of adding that this kindness is highly 
appreciated ?—I am, Sir, &c., (Rev.) H. Sruaxer. 
The Vicarage, Arkengarthdale, Richmond, Yorks. 





*,* Mr. E. A. Hamilton, C.M.S., W. China, wishes to thank 
sender of the Spectator for forwarding the paper. He would like 
to write personally, but does not know address. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
ezpression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY CHILD. 
THE Country Child has fragrances 
He breathes about him as he goes; 
Clear eyes that look at distances, 
And in his cheeks the wilding rose. 





The sun, the sun himself will stain 
The country face to his own red, 

The red-gold of the ripening grain, 
And bleach to white the curly head. 


He rises to the morning lark, 
Sleeps with the evening primroses, 
Before the curtain of the dark 
Lets down its splendour, starred with beos. 


He sleeps so sweet without a dream 
Under brown cottage eaves and deep, 

His window holds one stray moon-bexnw, 
As though an angel kept his sleep. 


He feeds on honest country fare, 
Drinks the clear water of the spring, 
Green carpets wait him everywhere, 
Where he may run, where he may sing. 


He hath'his country lore by heart, 
And what is friend and what is foe; 
Hath conned Dame Nature's book apart, 
Her child since he began to grow. 


When he is old, when he goes sad, 

Hobbling upon a twisted knee, 
He keeps somewhat of joys he had 

Since an old countryman is he. 
He keeps his childhood's innocencies, 

Though his old head be bleached to snow, 
Forget-me-nots still bold his eyes, 

And in his cheeks old roses blow. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 








ART. 


THE ACADEMY.—II. 

Finpine fault is not pleasant. It isa much more grateful task 
to praise than to condemn. Unfortunately, the pleasanter 
course is impossible in the case of the majority of the land- 
scapes at the Academy. Owing to the nature of things, bad 
taste is not so glaringly evident here as in the figure pictures, 
for the votary of the meretricious and the vulgar naturally turns 
to subjects more under his contro] than inanimate Nature. 
But if the worst faults of showiness and pretension are 
softened in the case of landscape painting, there is unhappily 
still left ample scope for dullness, and for that artificiality 
which with too many painters does duty for style. 

Happily there are some pictures in this year’s Academy 
which are good to look at, notably Mr. Alfred East's 
Sicilian Wedding (No. 450), for here the artist has given 
us a clear, fresh harmony of colour which is in pleasant 
contrast to the forced tones of so much Academic 
painting. The luminous quality of the sky and distant 





friend who has for some months past most kindly sent me a copy 


Etna is very skilfally rendered, and the general colour 
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scheme is sufficiently off the beaten track to prove most 
refréshing. Unfortunately, however, Mr. East has indulged 
his partiality for tiny figures in violent action, which 
suggest that the characters of a marionette theatre have 
broken loose and are performing their antics in front 
of the church, the strings being worked visibly from the 
portico. The same painter's Lavingdon Water (No. 146) 
is a beautiful piece of quiet English landscape which 
shows its author’s fine feeling for the nature and growth 
of trees. Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s sense of landscape is 
more austere than that of Mr. East. To him qualities 
of style come more naturally, though as yet he has not 
shown the same versatility. Mr. Hughes-Stanton’s large 
work, St. Jean, near Avignon (No. 448), is a finely constructed 
picture worked out with all the resources of a highly accom- 
plished painter, and is one of the most masterly pieces of 
painting in the Exhibition. Some day perbaps the artist will 
add to his work a ‘greater emotion and a deeper touch of 
feeling. Then the heart as well as the brain will be satisfied. 
It almost looks as if the painter himself had felt the need of a 
more poetic touch when he painted his other picture, Sunset, 
Hamble River, Hants (No. 264); but in spite of a finely 
realised sky and general harmony of colour, there is a lack 
of that unifying power which transforms a study into a 
poem. But Mr. Hughes-Stanton in all that he does has the 
inestimable merit of never painting for display ; his intention 
is always elevated and artistic. Before leaving the landscapes 
attention must be directed to Mr. Walter Donne's Maritime 
Alps (No. 372), which, if suffering a little from want of con- 
centration, is nevertheless a fine picture, and one deserving of 
a better place than it now occupies. Mr. Walter Russell 
has given a delightful feeling of light and air in his On 
the Beach (No. 664), and also shows a keen perception for 
character. Without effort the picture conveys the true 
impression of life. 

Mr. Stott bas been tending towards the representation of 
the Madonna for a year or two, and now he has definitely 
painted a Holy Family in his Two Mothers (No. 58), including 
the San Giovannino and the lamb. Here he seems to 
combine the impersonality of the late Italians, without 
their parade of science, with modern landscape feeling. 
The picture is fine technically in its restraint; but this 
mixture of styles has weakened the human feeling which 
Mr. Stott knows so well how to convey, and given us an 
abstraction instead. The feeling in the more naturalistic 
mother and child of last year was deeper because more direct. 
Mr. Sargent is always delightful when he lays aside the brush 
of the virtuoso, and paints to please himseif and not to astonish 
the world. This is eminently the case in his small canvas, 
Cashmere (No. 496). Grace of colour and form unite delight- 
fully in these seven charming figures of girls draped in grey 
shawls walking over the grass. What an astonishing range 
this painter has! Who else can pass with ease and success 
from such a delicate fancy as this to the monumental style 
of decoration or the intense characterisation of his portraits 
of men ? 

If Mr. Sims had taste equal to his other powers, the many 
striking qualities of his pictures would produce their due 
effect instead of destroying themselves by internecine strife. 
It is impossible at first not to recoil from The Night Piece to 
Julia (No. 3), so discordant is the colour and so confused are the 
lines. Patient examination, however, reveals some little elves 
that are charming, and a milk-white peacock relieved against 
the dark of night which is delightful. The same artist’s 
Ephemera (No. 528) is less complicated, hence far pleasanter. 
The figure with the suggestion of distant hills behind it is 
indeed a very delicate piece of fancy. Mr. Waterhouse’s 
Lamia (No. 114), merely regarded as u colour effect, is one 
of the most beautiful things in the Exhibition. Its beauty 
is that of jewellery or finely arranged flowers, and lacks that 
touch of emotion which the painter knows sometimes how to 
give, but bas denied to this picture. 

There seems this year to be a relenting on the part of those 
who produce large and startling pictures of sentiment and 
drama. Mr. John Collier gives us nothing worse than a 
mermaid, and Mr. Goetze contents himself with a dull 
classical picture, the scene of which, being inside a cavern, 
is at any rate sober in colour. If the good of this year’s 
Academy is largely of a negative order, at least it is some- 
thing to be thankful for. H. S. 





BOOKS. 


——— 


MR. ASQUITH.* 


To write the biography of the living is a thankless task and 
in consequence it is usually left to the minor journalist to 
attempt it. The biographer bas neither a proper Viewground 
nor adequate data, and he is driven to rhapsody, varied by the 
kind of personal details which adorn the picture-papers, Mr 
Elias’s book stands out from this class of work as a csken 
well-bred narrative, full of sound and well-balanced criticism, 
We may differ from him, but as a rule we respect hig 
judgment. He is perhaps too much inclined to search for 
the characteristics of maturity in embryo in youth, and he has 
pictured, we are sure unfairly, a terrible little prig in the 
chapters on the schoolboy. He insists too much on the 
Puritan element in Mr. Asquith’s temperament, of which 
we can find small trace. The political Puritan wag apt 
to be a fanatic, though doubtless a fanatic in well-doing, 
while Mr. Asquith’s fanaticism, if it exists at all, is the 
fanaticism of the practical reason,—an eighteenth-century 
rather than a seventeenth-century characteristic. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Elias uses the word in the sense in which 
modern Nonconformity inclines to use it, and in that case 
Mr. Asquith has some kinship with it. Mr. Elias is rather 
critic than historian, but he has much information to give 
which is new to us, and he provides fair and lucid summaries 
of the various political questions in which his subject has 
been concerned. Perhaps in a later edition he might correct 
the misprint in Mr. Paravicini’s name on p. 49, and omit the 
extraordinary statement on p. 57 that Herschell was the only 
lawyer besides Asquith who ever made a real success in 
Parliament. To take only last century, what of Brougham, 
Lyndhurst, and Cairns ? 

Mr. Asquith provides a most interesting, but not very 
intricate, character-study. We cannot praise him higher than 
by saying that he fulfils Bagehot’s definition of a Constitu. 
tional statesman,—“ a man of common opinions and uncommon 
abilities.” He matured early, and the industrious schoolboy 
became the precocious young man, who already spoke in 
public like a statesman of many years’ standing. He was 
bound to succeed at the Bar, and soon a growing practice 
enabled him to drop occasional journalism on the Spectator 
and the Economist. He found a safe seat in the Honse of 
Commons, and the favour of Mr. Gladstone brought him into 
early political notice. In truth, he was a most useful man to 
the Liberal Party. Here was a speaker who could defend 
extreme measures like Home-rule and Disestablishment in a 
style of lucid reasonableness, the style which was usually 
employed in their demolition. Liberalism had plenty of 
rbetoricians, but it bad few debaters. Mr. Asquith appeared 
at the opportune moment, with a high reputation from Oxford 
and the Bar, and the party welcomed a general utility man. 
He had no original genius. He had no special dialectical 
subtlety, as he had no special humour or literary grace. His 
was pedestrian speaking, but uncommonly effective. His old 
schoolmaster, Dr. Abbott, had described him as “one of the 
very few who could plunge into an intricate and involved 
sentence with such an artistic prescience of what he had to 
say that all the members of the period fell, as it were, into 
harmonious co-operation, so that in the end he brought his 
hearers to a full and satisfactory, a logically and rhetorically 
complete and weighty, conclusion, without any sacrifice of 
point, force, and, above all, of clearness.” This is very well 
and truly said. Mr. Asquith’s style is eminently lucid and 
grammatically correct for all its rotundity. There is nothing 
of the finer literary art in it, little trace of imagination, or 
poetry, or high passion. It is a good workmanlike style, 
somewhat ordinary in grain, but decently polished and 
attractive because of its complete perspicuity. 

To one who examines his career there is nothing to wonder 
at in the fact that Mr. Asquith attained Cabinet office at 
forty. He was exactly suited for early success. The 
wonder would be if, on the qualities which he displayed up to 
1892 or 1895, he had ever gone much further. It required 
the cold shades of Opposition to draw out Mr. Asquith’s most 
valuable gifts, gifts of character rather than of mind. He 





* The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. : 
Frapk Blias. London: James Clarke and Co, 
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cellent brains and a good education, but so have many 
other people. What distinguished him from others was a 
sturdy self-respect, a gift of patience, a determination not 
to deviate one hairbreadth from intellectual honesty. In 
a party which prides itself on always keeping its ears open for 
the beat of the popular heart this self-respecting individualism 
was a rare asset, It compelled respect even in those who 
publicly abused it. Between 1895 and 1903 the Liberal 
Opposition wandered in dreary ways. There was a good deal 
of squabbling among the leaders, in which Mr. Asquith 
played alwaye a dignified part. The Boer War created 
siolent antagonisms, and Mr. Asquith had the good 
gense to play the patriotic rather than the party game. 
He refused to drown his intelligence in the waves of 
emotion which were popular with Radicals. Hence for a 
little Liberals looked askance at him. He was scarcely true- 
blue; he was disloyal to something called “true Liberal 
principles” ; he was out of toueh with the soul of democracy ; 
he could never be a leader. Mr. Asquith bided his time, and 
in 1903 his chance came. He was the one Liberal who was of 
any real use on the platform against Mr. Chamberlain. His 
cool intelligence and sober judgment were precisely what was 
needed. His Imperialism was not looked askance at, as was 
the case with many of his colleagues. His lack of subtlety, 
bis lack of emotion, both came to his help, and he proved an 
unrivalled champion of economic truth. That the Election 
of 1906 was fought and won on Free-trade was mainly Mr. 
Asquith’s doing. After that he was clearly the foremost 
man in his party. 

A great intelligence, a cool and sober judgment, patience, 
anda sincere, if unrhetorical, sense of public duty,—these are 
among the best things a British statesman can have, and Mr. 
Asquith has them. He is not graceful and attractive, but he 
is efficient. Like Weir of Hermiston, he “has no call to be 
bonny; he gets through with bis day's work and let that 
suffice.” He does not say memorable things, but we have 
plenty of phrasemakers to spare. He does not do memorable 
things, because he detests heroic remedies. His natural 
instinct is for the kind of government which is most success- 
ful when no one feels its existence. He is sincere with himself, 
and eschews cant. Hence there is always something antiseptic 
in his speaking, something which brings a subject out of the 
confusion of morbid sentiment into the clear light of the 
practical, At the Bar, as Sir Edward Clarke once finely 
said, he preserved an untarnished shield, and the same is 
true in politics, He has a better record than most states- 
men, for he has shown singularly little personal bias. He 
has observed not only the commandments, but the more 
delicate etiquette, of the political game, and the country 
respects him for it. He is, in short,a very typical British 
statesman, a little like Lord Salisbury, more like Peel, and 
not at all like Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Balfour, Gladstone 
or Disraeli. In mathematical language, he is the ordinary 
man raised to a higher power. Mr. Elias in his closing 
pages prophesies that soon “there will come into his move- 
ments a new quickening, into his eyes a new glow,” and 
that he will be guided by “a larger discretion, the tenacity 
of inspiration.” We sincerely hope that nothing of the kind 
will happen. Mr. Asquith inspired, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, would be Mr. Asquith spoiled. He has what is 
far better than any exotic enthusiasm,—a fine intelligence, 
and a robust sense of public duty. What he wants, and he 
wants it badly, is that “ you-be-damnedness” which Robert 
Lowe declared was the most valuable quality in Lord 
Hartington. Did be possess that, Mr. Asquith would be able 
to make self-seeking and not over-loyal colleagues remember 
the difference between the Prime Minister and an ordinary 
member of the Cabinet. When they differ, it is the ordinary 
member who resigns, 
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THE VENTURE OF RATIONAL FAITH.* 
Miss Bryson has written an able and scrupulously candid 
book in defence of orthodox Christianity. It is rare indeed 
to find a writer on apologetics who, while confessing that she 
is biassed, exerts herself to state the arguments she con- 
troverts with such fairness as occasionally to leave the reader 
in doubt on which side lies the logic. Yet the shadow of 





* (1) The Venture of Rational Faith. By Margaret Benson. London: Mac. 


agnosticism seems never to touch ber from the first page to 
the last. We feel that she is convinced. Her sympathy with 
her opponents is purely intellectual. 

The book begins with the difficulties of science. The 
ordinary man whose bent of mind would lead bim to read a 
theological book is not, we believe, much troubled by any. of 
those a priori doubts which are usually described as scientific. 
He is very seldom a materialist, and his objection to the super- 
natural element in Christianity is historical rather than 
scientific in the colloquial sense of the word. He is inclined 
to doubt the record, to dispute the likelihood rather than the 
possibility of the event described therein. If we have correctly 
gauged his state of mind, he will feel that Miss Benson, in 
the first section of her work, is occupied in disproving 
arguments which have never appealed to him, and will 
turn with greater interest to the section devoted to historical 
evidences. We cannot, however, dismiss even this, to our 
mind the least successful part of the book, without con- 
gratulating Miss Benson upon her use of analogy. It may 
prove little, but it enlightens much. We quote the following 
passage, in which she illustrates her attitude towards the 
supposed opposition between science and religion :— 

“We introduce a completely deaf man into a party of people 
who are watching a pianist play on a grand piano of which the 
lid is lifted. The deaf man watches the changing expression of 
musician and audience, learns that there is a sympathetic 
experience and understands the applause; but for explanation 
has only the moving fingers, the little leaping notes and vibrating 
wires and wood. By dint of observation he forms a complete 
theory, founded on sight and touch, knows what will affect 
pathetically, cheerfully, enthusiastically, His theory is quite 
complete; he only omits one thing, the end and origin of the 
whole, that for which the piano was made and that which the 
jumping notes produce—namely, the music. His explanation is 
quite complete and quite correct —only it is quite meaningless. It 
opposes the true theory by its negations and omissions, while 
the real explanation of the scene does not oppose but includes 
all that the deaf man has discovered.” 

In the section devoted to historical evidence the reader will 
find some very bold and strong statements of the orthodox 
cease. Space forbids us to do more than quote a few 
illaminating passages. Take the following :— 

“Tho demand for an unprejudiced witness is strangely 
unhistorical. It is the demand for one who has the perspicuity 
to see the weighty bearing of obscure facts without the sym- 
pathetic or imaginative nature which would be influenced by 
them. Ono part of the evidence for Christianity, on the 
contrary, is that the writers are ‘prejudiced.’ It is because of 
the inherent conviction of the story recorded that the witnesses 


cannot be unprejudiced.” 
Here is another piece of brilliant common-sense :— 

“In studying the records of the life of Christ we must keep 

our minds open to recognise that discrepancy may be, not only a 
proof of inaccuracy, but one test of authenticity; that wo must 
allow for the different aspects under which the writers would view 
their subject acccording to their characters, and according to their 
relation to the person they portray ; and that their portraiture, if 
not evidentially conclusive, may be inherently convincing.” 
Miss Benson frankly admits that “identical evidence to a 
probable and an improbable event is not of identical value.” 
At the same time, she wisely points out that historical 
evidence is of two kinds, “the evidence of records and the 
evidence of results; the records of the life of Christ are not 
the only historical evidence of evangelic and apostolic times; 
the historical evidence includes the results, the whole influence 
of Christianity in the world.” 

There is only one set of people to whom we think Miss 
Benson does scant justice. We mean those who accept 
Christianity minus its supernatural element, those who accept 
Christ's teaching as a guide of life, and who gain from this 
acceptance “a dim hope for death, a hope cherished since 
they have no other hope, but joyless because it is so dim, 
The position is in a sense impregnable because no one par- 
ticularly wants to attack it. It is like holding a fortress in 
an uninhabited country or defending a barren rock in a great 
ocean.” To the absolutely certain such words as “ guide ” and 
“hope” may be meaningless; but the ideas they convey are of 
infinite value to thousands who, unable to take up Miss 

Benson's heroic position, still profess and call themselves 
Christians. The majority of Churchmen have done great 
harm to their own cause by their harshness towards these 
proselytes of the gate. 

The Bishop of Southwark, however, firm as is bis adherence 
to dogma, must be markedly excepted from this indictment. 
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In a little collection of five sermons, three of which were 
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preached before the University of Oxford, published under | so wrought upon the popular mind that the nation, to t, 
the title The Fulness of Christ, dealing with the power of | evident dismay, be it noted, of the military authoritic 
Christianity to justify itself as the centre of the world’s | centrated their energies almost entirely upon home an reg 
spiritual life, we read the following beautiful and touching | and ran perilously near starving the Regular pom a. 
passage typical of the whole book :— recruits altogether. Meanwhile, though the ballot 2 At re 


“ Let us say to those to whom we have to preach, whom some- force, and a quota for the Militia exacted by fine and oth 
times we may me = 7, ‘this is = Truth, but ~ a wise from every county, the unpatriotism of the middle pros 
in many ways. e it from us, for we are in trust with it, Site s . ans . . " 1 
but strip it mA Pe pating: | ~ om Aggpniip *~- linen ll ge -s nn po ne instinct to give nothing without expecting 
have thrown about it. Its worst enemies are, often, we its | °°™etbing in return,” necessitated the iniquitous and expensivg 
friends.’ ‘As the true centre, and the true fulfilment, it is system of substitution even for the Militia, and gave rise t 
bret ae we shall — to — ae — = or half | what our author, in common with Windham, who called then 

idden to us, ibly even condemn us, which you can | « oeting ; 7m aaa® . 
reveal and how. ou with your thought, your sieune of Bins ame = a plicable mace,” would have us believe 
nature, your social aspirations and political aspirations, and if @ an altogether unnecessary number of practically useless 
you do not refuse Christ, if you take whatever light He gives, Volunteers. Mr. Fortescue is a well-known opponent of the 
if you are alive to what He may show, nay (for the name and/ Volunteer system, and we hardly think he does justice to a 









































































































































































































































































































































































































face of Henry Sidgwick come before me as I speak), if you are} force with which, as he admits, Lord Moira and General 


simply humble-minded, truth-loving, strenuously diligent, tender- 
hearted, you will add to His glory, and you will receive of His 
glory, Who is in fact, and not in name, the truth of our truth, and 
the life of our life.’” 





RECRUITING DURING THE GREAT WAR.* 


Mr. Forrescur’s “overflow,” as he describes it, from bis 
general history of the British Army deals with a subject 
which, owing tothe recent reorganisation of our Regular Army 
with a special view to the purpose for which it has always 
been maintained—oversea expeditions—and the simultaneous 
attempt to reconstitute the Yeomanry and Volunteers as an 
organised force for home defence, bas particular interest for 
those who have the cause of adequate land forces at heart. 
The task set before the County Lieutenancies of raising 
our military forces between 1803 and 1814 is strangely similar 
to that with which the County Associations under the Lords- 
Lieutenant are grappling to-day—the raising of the Territorial 
Army—and students of history cannot fail to be struck by 
the perhaps not altogether fortuitous closeness of the relation 
which Lord Castlereagh’s conversion of the Volunteers into 
Local Militia in 1808 bears to the recent conversion of the 
Volunteers of 1908. That the main outlines of the Territorial 
and Reserve Forces Act, 1907, should to a considerable extent 
give practical shape to the conclusions which Mr. Fortescue 
draws from his laborious study of the floundering mis- 
management of a hundred years ago is almost as significant 
as a commentary upon the inspiration of Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme as is the fact that the War Office have wisely made 
a small grant in aid of the expenses of producing Mr. 
Fortescue’s book. 

Whatever may be the results of recent reforms, we have 
never yet, so far as the past is concerned, been ready for any 
important war we have undertaken. These wars have without 
exception been fought beyond the seas, and we have never— 
nor, for the matter of that, has any other nation, with the 
possible exception of the Roman Empire—bad a military 
erganisation fit to meet such a condition. What is more, the 
peculiar fact that hitherto our fighting has been conducted 
abroad has reacted upon us in another way. It has so far 
proved a stumbling-block to our possessing, what most other 
nations certainly possess, a proper organisation for home 
defence. Our small standing Army, originally intended to 
perform the dual function of a Royal bodyguard and an 
Imperial Police, has gradually come to be entrusted also 
with the whole burden of home defence. This threefold duty 
it has never been large enough adequately to discharge, and 
moreover it has rarely in times of peace been kept up to 
establishment. Consequently when war has come it has 
always been necessary to improvise both drafts, or even 
regiments, for foreign service, and an army for home defence. 
This was notably the case from 1803-1814, when England 
“saved Europe by her example.” Mr. Fortescue shows us, we 
think convincingly enough, how nearly the task proved too 
much for statesmen of the calibre of Addington, whom he 
brands as “ignorant and careless,” or of Palmerston, who is 
“beneath contempt.” Even Pitt, according to our author, is 
a “shocking example.” Windham and Castlereagh alone had 
the root of the matter in them,—the latter, indeed, being 
declared to be “the ablest man who ever controlled the War 
Office.” The gist of Mr. Fortescue’s argument is that the 
eamp at Boulogne and the threatened invasion by Napoleon 





* The County Lieutenancies and the Army, 1803-1814, By the Hon, John 


Simcox, both excellent officers, declared they would cheerfully 
meet the French in the field. Thus he cites many instances 
of indiscipline against them, but omits to record any of the 
occasions on which local corps were called out to enforce 
discipline amongst Militia, and even amongst Regulars, 
Furthermore, while he has naturally no opinion of a Govern. 
ment which called three hundred and eighty thousand Volun. 
teers into existence and had no muskets ready for them, and 
in some cases not even pikes, he omits to consider how such 
seeming indifference to patriotic endeavour on the part of 
responsible soldiers must necessarily have reacted on the 
ardour, and consequently on the discipline, of those who had 
come forward. He is also apparently under the delusion thata 
“Vendor of Pastry,” just because he is a “ Vendor of Pastry,” 
could not command a brigade (p. 167). In doing so he strikes 
at the root of any possible national army on democratic lines, 
Take, for instance, the Swiss Militia. Apart from this, he main. 
tains that all the other branches of our military forces were 
sacrificed to the Volunteers. We would rather have attributed 
our difficulties a hundred years ago to the undoubted aversion 
of our people—even amid the glories of the Peninsular 
Campaign—from service abroad. It was this fear of being 
drafted for service abroad—a fate up to 1804, at any rate, 
generally equivalent to death of yellow fever in the West 
Indies—which made service even in the Militia unpopular. 
For the Militia then, as now, came more and more, as the war 
continued, to be regarded, not as a home defence force, 
but as the milch-cow to provide drafts for the Army, and 
consequently service in the Volunteers alone could, in the 
opinions of the cautious, provide an absolute guarantee against 
military transportation for life. 

In any case, the really significant fact which is clearly estab- 
lished by Mr. Fortescue’s researches is that overconcentration 
upon home defence exposes us in England to considerable 
danger of neglecting the interests of the Regular Army, and 
thereby, failing the means for an immediate offensive, drives 
us willy-nilly, so far at least as our land forces are concerned, 
into a mere policy of passive and inert defence. 

A conclusion of secondary importance which we think may 
fairly be drawn from the period in question is the unsuit- 
ability of any home defence force raised merely by voluntary 
enlistment for sustained effort over a prolonged period of 
strain. The numbers and the efficiency of the Volunteers 
grew in proportion to the fear of invasion, and reached their 
highest point in the middle of 1805,—when the “ Army of 
England” was encamped at Boulogne. But from Austerlitz 
onwards all immediate danger ceased, and there was a steady 
and quite natural decline in their spirit and numbers. In 
other words, the weakness of the Volunteer Force lay in the 
impermanence of its patriotic ardour. We suggest that the 
only satisfactory remedy for this is to be found, not so much 
in Windbam's proposal for training the whole nation to 
arms without organisation and encadrements—which, as Mr. 
Fortescue justly tells us, is a contradiction in terms—but 
in some such universal system of four years’ service in an 
organised unit of Local or Territorial Militia, enforceable by 
ballot or physical selection without any power of substitution 
whatever, as Castlereagh initiated in 1807, but did not 
continue in office long enough to carry through. The 
establishments of the Local Militia having been completely 
filled up in 1808 by Volunteers, who re-engaged for four 
years, practically no recruits were taken during those four 
years, and in 1812 all the engagements expired simultancously. 
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re-engage, and, though the Local Militia was by this time a very 
efficient force, the inevitable consequence was the abandon- 
ment of the scheme for putting all able-bodied men through 
the ranks in yearly contingents. If the establishments of the 
Territorial Army are completed this year, a similar danger 
will confront us in 1913. 

We must apologise to Mr. Fortescue for a notice which is 
both brief and belated. His book is of absorbing and topical 
interest, and will well repay the very closest study. 





THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS.* 
Tus little book, expanded from articles which appeared in 
the Glasgow Herald, is by far the most acute and illuminating 
contribution to the question of the reform of the Lords which 
we have met with. Mr. McKechnie is known from his com- 
mentary on Magna Carta and his admirable treatise on The 
State and the Individual as one of the most accomplished 
modern students of political science. In the present work he 
applies bis trained intelligence to a current problem without 
party bias or any other aim than to get at the statesmanship 
of the matter. He begins by suggesting four axioms: that 
a two-chambered Legislature is universally accepted as the 
normal type of Parliament; that when, as in Britain, Parlia- 
ment is legally omnipotent, a second Chamber of some kind 
is an absolute necessity ; that the present House of Lords is 
not an ideal Upper Chamber; and that the remodelling of it 
must come with moderation from within rather than with 
violence from without. It is admitted that the Lords’ veto 
cannot be exercised a second time upon Bills that have passed 
the Lower House in two successive Parliaments; the Radical 
view to-day is that within the limits of a single Parliament 
the decision of the Commons should prevail. Mr. McKechnie 
very properly regards this view as incompatible with the exist- 
ence of a second Chamber. By an exhaustive study of foreign 
precedents, he shows that the usual second House has powers 
far beyond those of our own. The real question for him, as 
for all thinking men, is the reform of the constitution of 
the Lords, not the limitation of its veto. The difficulty, he 
says, is not to find another principle to act as antidote to the 
present preponderance of the hereditary element, but to 
choose among the endless variety that presents itself. He 
examines a selection of these, including the recent Report 
of Lord Rosebery’s Committee. As to this, he objects that 
the hereditary element is not really curtailed, and that the 
scheme of official qualifications for seats would be arbitrary 
and dangerous in its working. In a very interesting chapter 
he discusses the possibility of a Referendum, and considers 
that in the Swiss form it would not do in Britain, since the 
question at issue between the two Houses would rarely be 
reduced to a simple question of “Yes” or “No.” Again, 
he holds that it would introduce a mechanical conception of 
the State, making high policy depend upon a bare majority. 
Besides, 

“the British Parliament would become in practice a sovereign 
one-chambered Legislature, tempered only by the people’s right 
of veto in cases where the issues were sufficiently grave to rouse 
them to repudiate the handiwork of their own accredited agents. 
Of doubtful efficacy at any time, such a check would be entirely 
useless exactly at those periods of crisis when most required—to 
wit, immediately after a General Election fought out while the 
sound judgment of the public had been disturbed by passions 
that had not yet had time to cool.” 

We note the ability with which the objections to the 
Referendum are stated, but we cannot agrée with Mr. 
McKechnie’s conclusions. In our opinion, a poll of the 
people would prove the best method of settling a conflict 
of opinion between the two Houses. 

Mr. McKechnie’s own scheme is outlined modestly in his 
last chapter. He would limit the seats reserved to hereditary 
legislators to two hundred, leaving the task of election to the 
Peers themselves. A new election should take place at the 
beginning of each Parliament. The Crown would have the 
right to appoint ten life Peers annually until a maximum of 
two hundred life Peers was reached. These life Peers would 
represent the opinion of the electorate as expressed during the 
past twenty or thirty years. Further, he suggests that all 
Bills after their second reading might be referred to one or 
‘Other of a series of Committees appointed more or less on the 
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American model, with the two parties equally balanced under 
a chairman favourable to the Government. In this way a 
kind of line would be drawn between the revising and the 
suspending functions of the reformed House. 





JESUS AND THE GOSPEL.* 

WE advise our readers to read the chapters of this book 
headed “Conclusion” before they read those which precede 
them. During the greater part of his work Dr. Denney essays 
to prove that every writer of the New Testament was con- 
vinced of the truth of what is generally called Christology,— 
that no writer asks us to share the ¥aith of Christ but 
demands of us faith in Christ, in that Christ who had for 
St. Paul “the religious value of God.” He quotes as truly 
evangelical the remark of Chalmers: “I hold that without a 
hold on Christ there is no hold on God at all.” Partly the 
extreme intellectual assurance displayed by Dr. Denney, and 
partly his summary methods with the theologians—of the 
Harnack school—who differ from him, will lead those who 
read his chapters in their proper order to expect a conclusion 
very different from the one they find. Having finished his 
analysis of the New Testament, and worked up, as the reader 
will imagine, to a wholesale system of excommunication, Dr. 
Denney suddenly displays a deep and real sympathy for the 
religious unrest of the Churches, counsels the abolition 
of the present creed tests, and suggests that for them 
should be substituted the following symbol:—*“I believe in 
God through Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord and 
Saviour.” This formula, he maintains, while assuming (as he 
intends it should) both the divinity of Christ and the doctrine 
of the Atonement, forces upon Christendom no metaphysical 
definition of either, and provides a reasonable intellectual 
basis of union for all but Unitarians, while at the same time 
relieving the Churches from intolerable theological distress. 
Taken as a whole, the book is exceedingly interesting, though 
in argument Dr. Denney is apt to offend his readers by so 
openly marshalling his evidence in favour of a preconceived 
dogmatic conviction. It is the more regrettable as he 
frequently accuses his adversaries of a like error. 





A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN INDIA.+ 

THE times and other details of Major Lacoste’s journeyings 
are in themselves not a little interesting —if we compare 
them, for instance, with the experiences of Marco Polo. He 
left Paris on March 21st, and reached Teheran on April 15th. 
From Teheran he made his way by various means of convey- 
ance, from a carriage with four thoroughbred horses down 
to a half-starved donkey, to Askabad. Thence the railway 
carried him to Andijan. Here began the hardest part of the 
journey, where the conditions of travel remain, and probably 
will remain, much the same as they have been in the past. 
The way lay along tracks of the roughest kind, at very high 
altitudes, through regions of perpetual drought, where such 
water as was to be found was commonly brackish, or worse. 
The route was by the Chinese frontier to Yarkand, thence 
through Chinese Turkestan and Little Tibet. The traveller 
was not a little glad after three months or so of more 
than ordinary hardship to descend by the Zadji-La Pass to 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. After a pleasant sojourn 
in Srinagar he proceeded to Rawal Pindi, where he made his 
preparations for a journey across Baluchistan, a piece of 
work not unlike his Little Tibet experience, though mitigated 
in one respect by the wise counsel of English friends at Quetta 
to make a distilling apparatus part of his equipment. This 
stage accomplished, the rest was easy enough, except that 
the distance had to be traversed in mid-winter. On 
January 30th Meshed, which had been last seen on May 10th, 
was regained. 

Major Lacoste relates his experiences of travel in a very 
pleasant way. He observes intelligently enough the places 
and peoples with which he made acquaintance. Nothing 
seems to have impressed him more than the effects of the 
opium habit. One of his servants was so prostrated by the 
failure of his supply that he became absolutely helpless, and 
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seemed not unlikely to die. It shocked him much to see a 
woman satisfying ber infant with a whiff of the smoke. He 
is not political, and never loses an opportunity of saying 
something of a friendly kind about English management of 
Indian affairs: The political element of the book is to be 
found in M. Leygues’s preface. Doubtless he is right in 
thinking that the Russian menace to India has been succeeded 
by another danger in India itself. The Japanese victory 
which removed the one has at least developed the other. But 
we see no reason for accusing “ Lord Curzon and high Indian 
officials of arousing the Jingoism of their countrymen and the 
Chauvinism of the Japanese.” 





JERUSALEM.* 

Cotonet ConDER summarises in this volume what we know 
about Jerusalem, comprehending in his survey a period of 
forty centuries and more from the days of Melchizedek 
—supposed to be a contemporary of Hammurabi—down to 
the year of grace in which we live. No one could be more 
fitted for the task. He has studied the subject for thirty-five 
years. In 1872-78, as an officer of Engineers, he was in 
command of the Survey of Palestine, and for a part of that 
time he had his headquarters in Jerusalem. It may safely 
be said that he is familiar with all that is known about 
the past of the city, not from books only, but by survey 
and exploration. He is doing excellent service when he puts 
this store of knowledge at the disposal of the traveller, the 
student, and the larger public which finds an inexhaustible 
interest in the story of the Holy City. The subject soon 
brings us into a region of controversy. Colonel Conder 
identifies the ’Abiri or Habiri (Professor Breasted spells 
the word Kabiri) who were attacking Uru-salimu, the city 
mentioned in the Tell Amarna tablets, with the Hebrews. He 
also holds that the Pharaoh of the Exodus was not Meneptab, 
whom he makes two centuries later than Joshua. This theory 
clears away difficulties, but it creates others. The subject, 
however, cannot be discussed in this brief notice, nor, indeed, 
ean any of the numerous problems which offer themselves for 
consideration. Colonel Conder, though his attitude in respect 
of the Old Testament history and chronology is conservative, 
is not a devotee of tradition, and cannot accept the sites which 
have been consecrated by it. Calvary he identifies with the 
House of Stoning, the ordinary place of execution on the 
north side of the city. About the Sepuichre he is less decided, 
but cannot accept the site which bears the name. He 
examines the story of Constantine’s foundation at length, and 
has no difficulty in showing its weaknesses. We agree with 
much of what he says about that Emperor, and the corruption 
which followed his recognition of Christianity as the dominant 
faith. But is it not a strange thing to say that the Council of 
Nicaea “ produced the great Arian schism” ? We observe, to 
choose one of many noticeable points, that Colonel Conder 
thinks highly of the general accuracy of Josephus, though he 
allows that, writing as he did from memory at Rome, he is 
inaccurate in some of his details. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
TuE Nineteenth Century gives prominence to an article in which 
Mr. Xneas O'Neill records the opinions, recently conveyed to 
him in interviews at Berlin, of six independent German publicists 
on the naval situation, and on Sir Edward Grey’s proposal to 
call a halt in the race of naval armaments by an understanding 
between the British and German Admiralties. The persons 
interviewed were Rear-Admiral Weber, a leading official of 
the German Navy League; Count Ernst zu Reventlow, also 
a retired naval officer, the well-known writer; Dr. Otto Arendt, 
a prominent Member of the Reichstag and of the Prussian 
Diet; Professor Samassa, an ardent Pan-German propa- 
gandist; Captain von Pustau, a naval writer and lecturer; and 
Herr Legationsrath vom Rath, a retired diplomatist and 
Member of the Diet. These gentlemen, representative of 
various sections of public opinion, were unanimous in rejecting 
Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion as unpractical and dangerous. 
They were all agreed that England’s object in seeking 
a naval understanding was to secure her own supremacy 
at a cheaper rate, and, furthermore, that Germany had no 
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: ° At the same 
time, they were unanimous in wishing to come to some wie 


political understanding with England which would not affect 
the question of armaments. Mr. O'Neill recognises rer t 
“there is a fatal incapacity for mutual understanding ee 
the highest quarters.” But he has done good cervies e 
clearing the ground and removing some misunderstandin 4 
The German case is admirably stated by these nelame 
spokesmen, and some of their criticisms are perfect! 
legitimate,—e.g., the statement that “the relative dierete 
tion of the value of the British fleet is due te the English 
policy of building ‘Dreadnoughts,’ a fact now recognised b 
English experts,” or that the initiative taken by England Z 
the construction of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ was “ due to the miscaley. 
lation that Germany would find it too expensive to follow 
her example.” There is acuteness in Count von Reventlow’s 
view that the policy of limitation is impracticable, because 
“even if two Powers were to solve that problem the possibility 
would always remain of some third Power gaining an advance 
upon them, or of two other Powers forming an alliance which 
would place the limiting States in a disadvantageous position,” 
Nearly all these authorities credit England with a deliberate 
attempt to “ hem in” and hamper Germany, and hold that if 
Germany had too small a Fleet she would ulways be at the 
mercy of England. Mr. O'Neill himself reads the situation 
very clearly in his concluding remarks :— 

“ Germany having, by persistent and systematic effort, become 
the second naval Power in Europe cannot be expected to permit 
either France or Russia to recapture that position. Consequently 
all her promises are necessarily contingent upon the action of 
others, as, indeed, Rear-Admiral Weber, of the Navy League, 
fraukly admitted to me when speaking of the exaggeration of 
Prince Bilow’s statement that Germany would not add a single 
ship to her programme if England were to build a hundred 
Dreadnoughts. It is clear, from this unanimous German refusal 
to consider the possibility of a naval understanding, that England 
will be obliged to continue the defensive policy which she has 
hitherto pursued.” 

Halil Halid Bey gives an interesting account of the 
growth of the anti-Committee movement which led to the 
counter-revolution of April 13th. He traces the mischief in 
great part to the vanity and jealousy of Prince Sababeddin, 
who, if the writer is to be believed, because he had 
not the knowledge or prestige to “run” the Committee 
of Union and Progress, started the “ Liberal Union,” and 
with the aid of a reactionary Press undermined Hilmi’s 
Government. Halil Halid, who denounces the Liberal 
Union Party as an “unprincipled cosmopolitan league,” and 
stigmatises its leaders as traitors, attributes to the temporary 
success of their tactics “ the unfortunate attacks on Armenians, 
the most useful and, after the true Turks, the most patriotic 
community of the Ottoman Empire.” The article, which is 
optimistic as to the future, should be read in close connexion 
with that of Mr. Pears in the Contemporary. Mr. T. Gibson 
Bowles writes in a sarcastic strain of the Declaration of 
London. The constitution of the Conference, he urges, 
rendered it certain that we should be beaten; but “ Sir Edward 
Grey did not wait to be beaten. He surrendered before 
battle was joined” by inviting the military Powers to decide 
important questions against our vital interests. Mr. Bowles 
takes some comfort, however, from the belief that “no 
part of the Declaration has or can have any effect 
whatever unless and until all the alterations it assumes 
to make are embodied in an Act of Parliament, and thus 
receive the expressed assent not of the King alone, but 
also of the other two constituent portions of the British 
Sovereignty.” ——Mr. Lathbury emphasises the difficulties and 
dangers involved in revising the Prayer-book, and especially 
the Ornaments Rubric; and Captain T. G. Tulloch takes an 
alarmist view of the aerial peril. His point is that though 
dirigible airships may not be of any use in transporting 
troops, the Thames from Hammersmith Bridge to below 
Gravesend—“ fifty miles of concentrated essence of Empire~ 
lies at the absolute mercy of even a single airship or aerial 
machine which could plant a dozen incendiary missiles in 
certain pre-selected spots.” The article strikes us as rather 
screamy, and the writer's demand has been, at any rate 
partially, met by the appointment of the new Committee. 
But the best answer to it is found in his own words when he 
says that a hundred Wright machines are of little value 
without a hundred Wrights. 

In the National Review the editor deals at great lengtb 


interest in meeting her views in that direction. 
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ebate on the Vote of Censure. Hitherto a strong 
dmirer of Sir Edward Grey, he is now seriously shaken 
. what he considers the Foreign Minister's attitude of 
ingeauons complacency tempered by gloomy misgivings, 
and, for the first time in his pages, classes him with our 
unteacbable Mandarins. Mr. H. W. Wilson utters a 
Jea for a “comprehensive policy of national defence,” 
aiee for his text the remark of a French: newspaper that 
«without the expenditure of milliards of money, or a 
itish naval supremacy will have vanished in 
The heads of Mr. Wilson's scheme are as 


with the d 





great war, Br 
ten years.” 
follows :— 

«First, a naval programme which will give England two keels 

to the German one, financed without recourse to loans, and 
determining for a term of five or six years the number of vessels 
to be built and the amount of money to be voted. In the second 
place, @ loan of fifteen or twenty millions is imperatively required 
for naval works, docks, bases, and defences on the east coast. In 
the third place, deficiencies in organisation must be made good 
by the creation of an Admiral Staff and a rearrangement of 
business at the Admiralty. In the fourth place, the very 
serious weakness in reserves of ammunition, guns, and stores 
must be remedied without hesitation. In the fifth place, com- 
pulsory agrvice for home defence and the training of the nation 
to arms are urgently needed as the only means by which England 
can equalise the conditions of any conflict.” 
—Germany looms large in the number, for, apart from con- 
stant references to her in the editorial “ Episodes of the 
Month” and in Mr. Wilson’s article, we have a “military, 
political, and psychological study,” translated from the German 
of General von Pelet-Narbonne, of the German Army; 
“Sidelights on German Preparations for War,” by “Semper 
Paratus”; and atranslation of a German pamphlet, “ Nach 
dem Sturm,” which purports to be the reflections of Arabi 
Pasba in 1911 on the downfall of the British Empire. The 
destruction of the British Fleet, we may note, is brought 
ubout by German dirigible airships, and within a week of the 
naval Armageddon Japan occupies Hong-kong, American 
troops are ordered by Congress to march into Canada, and a 
Republic is proclaimed in Ireland. It is some consolation to 
bear that, though the war spells the ruin of England, “ London 
will for ever remain the honoured centre where, as at the 
Forum Romanum, devotees assemble to worship the shades of 
a decayed world-power.” Mr. Maurice Low commends the 
new President of the United States for his good sense in 
refusing to support the “bolting” Republicans over the 
question of reforming the rules of the House of Representa- 
tives, and for initiating a valuable reform by forming the 
Cabinet into a Budget Committee with power to revise the 
Departmental Estimates before they are transmitted to the 
Secretary of State. For tue rest, he dwells on the abdication 
of Congress to the Senate in tariff-making as in all else, and on 
the political bankruptcy of the Democrats. Incidentally he 
mentions the remarkable fact that, of the total appropriations 
made by the last Congress, sixty-five per cent. was for 
military purposes, which is a higher percentage than in Great 
Britain, Germany, or France. 

Mr. Edwin Pears’s long and intimate knowledge of Turkish 
affairs lends special interest to his article on “ The Crisis in 
Turkey” in the May Contemporary. The main purpose of 
the article is to explain the military mutiny of April 13th. 
Summarising Mr. Pears’s argument, we may say that in his 
opinion it was a sudden and largely unforeseen explosion due 
to a variety of causes, of which the weakness and inaction of 
the Hilmi Administration—the nominees of the Committee— 
and the intolerance and violence of the extreme or Nationalist 
section of the Committee were the chief. This section 
by its wild talk alienated the ulema class and played 
into the hands of the Sultan, who is suspected of bribing 
the soldiers. “All the evidence so far points to a plot, fairly 
well managed, of some person or persons of wealth who 
wished to create a tumult; who tried to get up the cry of 
religion in danger, and to suggest that they were working for 
the ulemas.” While admitting that the Committee have 
made grave mistakes, Mr. Pears refuses to believe that its 
power has gone, or that it will disappear. With all its draw- 
backs, it stands for the Constitution, which Macedonia, the 
predominant factor in Turkish politics, has no intention 
of seeing dropped. In conclusion, Mr. Pears laments 
the lack of capable administrators, and acutely observes 
that of all the evils which Abd-ul-Hamid inflicted on 
Turkey, the greatest was that he deprived ber of men 





of capacity, trained to exercise the functions of govern- 
ment. “Brave old Kiamil is the last survivor of the 
old stock of public servants. Hilmi was always suspect. 
With the exceptions of Ferid and Ismail Kemal [both 
Albanians], there is no man whom public opinion points to 
as having the skill necessary for a first Minister.” Mr. 
Pears’s personal appreciations of Turkish statesmen will not 
gain universal acceptance, but on questions of policy his 
reasoned optimism is tempered by shewdness and based on 
long and close observation.——" Conning Tower” discusses 
the naval controversy from a point of view substantially the 
same as that adopted in these columns. That is to say, 
while neither exaggerating the value of ‘Dreadnoughts’ nor 
depreciating that of our pre-‘ Dreadnought’ fleet, he urges 
that “if we allow our superiority in the older types, as 
expressed in terms of ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ to provide an excuse 
for relaxing our efforts in building vessels of the latter type, 
we shall be breaking away from the national policy of a century 
and a half.” In conclusion, he contends that if the Premier's 
pledge—that we must relax no efforts to keep up the two-Power 
standard—is to be made good, the conditionally promised 
further quartet of ‘Dreadnoughts’ must be laid down forth- 
with. ‘The cogency of the writer's arguments is greatly 
heightened by his abstinence from any inflammatory or 
provocative language. Mr. H. Stanley Jevons, discussing 
the causes of unemployment, deals in a preliminary article 
with defects in our elementary education. Briefly put, his 
indictment amounts to this: that under the present system 
the great majority of boys and girls slip through the educa- 
tional net without learning to think, without any kind of 
useful technical knowledge, without, in fine, being able to 
read or write properly. To remedy this we need a new 
system which may cost twice or three times what we spend 
on education at present, but which in the end would prove a 
good investment by the enhanced national efficiency which it 
would promote.——In this context we may note Mr. J. E. G. 
de Montmorency’s interesting paper on the true function of 
local Universities in connexion with national education. 
Father George Tyrrell discusses “The Dearth of Clergy,” 
and advocates a gratuitous ministry as the best means of 
breaking down the “mischievous wall of partition that 
separates the Church from the world,” and doing away with 
“the perennial ‘appearance of evil’ involved in a priesthood 
that lives by the altar and not only may but does to some 
extent exploit the altar.” 

The review of foreign events in the Fortnightly reinforces 
the view advocated by the Spectator of the necessity of 
the deepest earnestness in our attitude towards international 
affairs. The following words strikingly estimate the value 
of alliances:—“ The more fully we are prepared te stand 
alone, the surer shall we be of allies and friends. If 
we misuse our ententes for the purpose of diminishing the 
support we are able to lend to others, their support to us will 
be the sooner withdrawn.” The following, too, is a pithy way 
of summarising the German disavowal of pressure having 
been put upon Russia :—*“ All that happened was a dis- 
passionate explanation of the unfortunate consequences that 
would inevitably happen should the cracked earthen pot 
come into contact with the iron vessel.”——Mr. R. E. C. 
Long in his “Letter from Berlin” argues with much 
brightness and a good cut-and-thrust style that our 
diplomatic troubles come from our failare to obtain 
correct information as to the true condition of Russia. 
Germany, on the contrary, was perfectly aware of © the 
real state of things, having taken the trouble to discover 
what was the true condition of affairs. Hence she 
realised perfectly that when Austria embarked on Balkan 
adventures no cross-wind from Russia would do any harm, 
for the Czar knew that war meant internal disturbance and 
the possible loss of his throne; in this way non-intervention was 
assured. Mr. Long dismisses the Pan-Slavists with a con- 
temptuous sentence. He tells us, however, that Russia could 
be an important ally for us, though only when regenerated. 
We ought, therefore, to encourage a revolution, as only in 
that way can help come to the country. This is how the 
rival diplomats are described:—‘ The British type is out of 
date. The gentlemanly Englishman with the nice grey eyes, 
the sunburnt cheeks, the serene Saturnian mien, has passed 
away for all the uses of a too-subtle world. Faced by an 











Aebrentbal or a Biilow, he is a kindly, inadaptable dinosaur 
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chasing through a Jabyrinth an active, adroit, and accom- 


modating ape.” 





The United Service Magazine for May has an aij 


on “What Cruisers and of What Size?” The 


| The characteristic article in Blackwood—an article of a kind | too technical for discussion in a paper like the Spe subject is 


which is not found elsewhere—is “A Winter Venture” by | there is no doubt that the problem is one of 
‘X.” In this type of paper we get glimpses into the working | importance. As the writer of the article says, 
of small, but very important, parts of the great Imperial | necessarily be fast or she is no good for scou 
On this occasion we are allowed to follow an officer | and if she is to be fast she has got to be lon 
of a Bengal cavalry regiment who is making a tour of Sikh 
villages for recruiting purposes. It is impossible not to admire 


machine. 


ctator, buf 
very great 
2 cruiser must 
ting PUrposés, 
f g and big —_ 
Under the heading of “ The Balance of : Power in Europe: a 
Plea for a Policy,” Captain R. H. James discusses this mike 


the sympathy, understanding, and tact with which the mission | important question, a question which has interested the 
is obviously carried out, or not to delight in the revelations | publicists of England from the days of Bacon to our own, 
of native churacter which the writer gives us, There is a| Pope, it will be remembered, dealt with the balance of power 
picture of a retired Sikh officer ruling his village with a| which in bis day was the policy of the Whigs, and was 


strong hand, making the people leave their houses and live in 
the open for a month at a threatening of the plague, the 
houses in the meantime being ventilated by the simple method 
of knocking holes in the thatch. And this is how this man 
spoke of his son:—‘ You'll remember Jit Singh. Keep a 
place for him in the squadron. He is now fourteen. They 
tell me that at the Khalsa College he is a bad boy and won't 
Jearn English and become a babu! Ha! ha! fancy a son of 
mine a babu!” Here is a portrait of a different kind. A 
babu stationmaster was asked to keep the train waiting 
while the writer shot a buck, and this was the answer :— 
“Sir, there is no hurry. I am detaining her up to half- 
hour if you order. I, too, have lethal weapon, but my 
hand shivers at devilish bang and antelopes are saved.” 
“An Admiral of Fifty-one Years’ Service,” writing on 
naval defence, points out how great and how complete must 
be our preparations, as we have taken up the position that 
we must not be the aggressors even in the face of the obvious 
intentions of a potential enemy. He also points out how easy 
it is for a hostile diplomatist to find a cause for war at any 
time, even if we have only made friends with our nearest 
neighbours without Germany's permission. Mr. Whibley 
gives an entertaining account of the career of the Admirable 
Crichton, who, he tells us, was only one of many learned and 
brilliant Scotchmen who dazzled the eyes of Europe. Why 
this particular man should have become the typical instance 
of his kind is not quite clear. Perhaps it was on account of 
his superior powers of advertisement. These seem to have 
been considerable. One would almost think that he sent an 
American agent in advance to Venice, to judge by the leaflets 
distributed there before his arrival summing up his per- 
fections. Another cause for Orichton’s reputation appears 
to be that his biographers were mainly Scotch. 

Writing in the English Review, Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
describes for us the natural history of the “Pole” of con- 
temporary Breton hotels. This strange foreign migrant 
does not of necessity come from Poland, but he belongs to a 
distinct and recognised order. He is to be found in small 
country hotels where artists and American visitors resort, and 
he seems chiefly distinguishable by his peculiar power of 
getting himself cherished by the hotel-keeper, although he 
never pays his bills. We are told that a “Pole” speculating 
upon the subject declared that the landlady would not like to 
get rid of him for fear of losing the money he owed her. “He 
adds that they treat him with more deference than the 
ordinary boarders, who pay regularly, for the same reason. 
This would be quite in keeping with the unreasoning avarice 
of the Breton peasant, and perhaps it was the cause in the 
first place.” Another possible solution of the mystery of the 
toleration of the “ Pole” is that enthusiasts from Paris some- 
times descend upon the country and offer unaccountably large 
sums for the drawings, which have been held in pawn for 
rent, of men who have become famous, as happened in the 
ease of Gangin. Such things, Mr. Wyndham Lewis thinks, 
have had much to do with establishing the mysterious 
halo which encircles the “Pole” in the eyes of a people 
very careful of their money.~--—- Mr. Norman Douglas makes 
an inquiry into what was the nature of the Sirens, and 
gives us the following summary of erudition, ancient and 
modern :— 

“The Sirens, says one,are the charms of the Gulf of Naples. 
No, says another, they were chaste priestesses. They were 
neither chaste, nor priestesses, but exactly the reverse. They 
were sunbeams. They were perilous cliffs. They were a race of 
peaceful shepherds. ‘They were symbols of persuasion. They 


were cannibals. ‘They were: planetary spirits. They were 
prophets. They wore a species of Oriental owl. They were 








therefore disliked by the Tories, in the following epigram ;— 
“ See Europe balanced, 

Neither side prevails, 

For nothing’s left 

In either of the scales.” 
No doubt wars over the balance of power have proved in g 
sense useless enough, but unhappily, in spite of this, the 
policy cannot be dismissed by an epigram, however clever, 
Our national safety prevents us from viewing with anything 
but extreme anxiety the rise of any one Power to‘absolute 
supremacy on the Vontinent. But this is the same thing ay 
saying that we have to support the balance of power. Groan 
as we may at the burdens it will oblige us to bear, we cannot 
wash our hands of Continental affairs and say that it does 
not matter to us what happens outside these islands,——Ap 
interesting article is “Travelling Kitchens,” by Colonel 
Edye, of the Army Service Corps. 





NOVELS. 

THE GREEN CURVE.* 

Turse remarkable stories form an instructive literary 
commentary on the progress of the art of war in the 
last decade. Up till then, with a few remarkable excep. 
tions, the most notable being Zola’s Débdcle and Tolstoy's 
War and Peace, writers of fiction, when they took war 
for their theme, concentrated their attention for the most 
part on its romantic and chivalrous aspects. The altered 
conditions of modern warfare have changed all that, and 
novels conceived in the spirit of Lever or James Grant have 
long been rendered impossible by the relentless progress of 
applied science. The gallant, dashing, harum-scarum soldier 
has been dethroned from the post of hero in war novels, 
and given way to the cool and calculating expert, who in all 
vital issues subordinates the promptings of his heart to the 
dictates of his brain. These are the new notes in military 
fiction,—the apotheosis of the scientific soldier, the increasing 
demand for cold-blooded valour, the elimination of the 
pomp and circumstance of war. It is not that excite- 
ment is lacking, but that the whole apparatus is changed. 
The thrilling moments are not associated with unaided 
human endeavour, but with the successful employment of 
the latest engine of destruction or observation,—a raid 
of aeroplanes dropping explosives on the enemy’s lines 
of communication, or a telephone message from a man 
slung in a basket attached to a war-kite. But while at every 
turn we are brought into contact with the new equipment, 
even more insistent is the reminder that everything depends 
in the last resort on the intelligence that directs its use. 
The decorative element of warfare is conspicuously absent 
from these grim recitals. They bring home the inhuman, 
sinister picturesqueness of modern warfare. Of romance and 
glory there is hardly a trace. Hence, while unceasingly 
emphasising the need for efficiency and preparedness, they 
never seek in any way to extenuate the horrors of war. 

“Ole Luk-Oie’s” stories fall into three categories,—narratives 
founded on actual observation in South Africa and elsewhere, 
exercises of the scientific imagination as applied te war- 
fare in the near future, and studies in military psychology. 
Taking the last class first, we may specially note the story 
which gives its name to the collection. Here we have the 
commander of a besieged fortress awaiting relief, and con- 
fronted in an acute form with the problem of dealing with 
the bouches inutiles. He has already decided to solve it in 


© The Green Curve, and other Stories. By Ole Luk-Qie, London: W. Black 
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with his own reputation for unrelenting severity 
terrible dream shatters his resolve. His clemency is 

as it leads to an unsuccessful sortie in which be 
Joees his life, and the fortress is starved into surrender. 
Incidentally we get a striking picture of the influence of 

ticians on military policy, and a vivid effect is produced 
by the change of scene at the close to a fashionable 
[London restaurant, where the news of the fall of the 
fortress is avnounced to a group of stay-at-home Sybuarites. 
Psychological, again, is the motive in “The Second Degree,” 
an ingenious but extremely far-fetched tale, where the 
guecess of a campaign is made to hinge on a Staff officer's 
ecollection of the habits of a schoolfellow forty years earlier. 
This is far the weakest story in the book, and its artificiality 
is in glaring contrast to the circumstantial persnasiveness of 
such brilliant tours de force as “The Kite” and “ The Joint in 
the Harness.” “The Kite” describes the annihilation of an 
memy’s column through the discovery of its position by a 
single observer poised aloft on a war-kite when the wind was too 
high for balloons. “ The Joint in the Harness,” which opens 
with a remarkable picture of the building of a railway bridge 
sguinet time to renew communications with a beleaguered 
fortress, ends with a terrible scene of devastation wrought by 
explosives dropped from aeroplanes,—a vivid illustration of 
the “aerial peril” outlined by a writer in the May Nineteenth 
Century. “An Eddy of War” is a brilliant essay in the 
manner of Mr. Wells, describing the experiences of a smug 
City merchant who has been laid up with influenza and kept 
in ignorance of the outbreak of war by bis devoted wife. In 
ber absence, feeling much better, he leaves his suburban home, 
and finds the City under martial law. “ Mole-Warfare” illus- 
trates the fanaticism of courage shown by the Japanese, while 
“The Limit” describes the demoralisation which affects even 
good Buropean soldiers when they are worn out and are then 
called on to achieve the impossible against heavy odds. 

Enough has been said to indicate the versatility of a writer 
who, though showing traces of the amateur in construction, 
unites imagination with knowledge in a high degree. In the 
South African stories a lighter note is struck, but in the main 
the aim of the writer is to bring home the actualities of 
modern warfare, and we can imagine no better antidote to 
the spirit of unthinking light-heartedness in which many 
young men are still minded to embrace the calling of arms 
than the study of these engrossing pages. 
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The Key of Life. By A. A. Methley, (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)— 
It may be questioned whether it would be possible for an English- 
man in the present day to remain imprisoned by an Egyptian 
native for ten years near Luxor without any one ever suspecting 
that he has not been drowned. But if this initial improbability 
be granted, The Key of Life gives an interesting account of the 
situation which would probably arise when the unfortunate man 
wat found: The reader will have much sympathy with the heroine, 
whose figure is attractive. The story is slight, but eminently 
readable, and the description of the hero and heroine’s adventure 
at night in the temple of Karnak is extremely exciting. The 
reader, however, will not quite gather the meaning of this 
adventure. Whether the maniac who had originally imprisoned 
John Feilden instead of Captain Kerr found out his mistake and 
then threatened Kerr is not quite clear, as he seems to recognise 
Feilden onge more in the concluding scene. However, in spite of 
a little confusion in this part of the story, the book holds the 
attention of the reader, and the descriptions of Egypt are 
effective. 

The Mystery of Frances Farrington. By Elizabeth Banks. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The first part of this book, in which 
the heroine’s plot for the confusion of the District Attorney—it 
is a story of New York—is developed, is not particularly con- 
vincing or entertaining. When, however, the heroine is tried for 
the murder of “Frances Farrington,” the ingenious situation 
which the author has created is handled with decided dramatic 
capability. The novel suffers as pure fiction from being a book 
with a purpose,—the purpose being apparently to attack the 
judicial institutions of the United States. This will make it less 
interesting to English readers than to Americans. 





(*,* We much regret that, owing to an oversight, we did not 
realise that the publishers had requested that no notice of the 
late Mr. Marion Crawford’s novel should appear before Tuesday, 
May 4th. We offer our sincere apologies to Messrs. Macmillan 
for having noticed the book in our issue of last Saturday.) 





Bxapasie Novers.—Polly Winford. By Eyre Hussey. (Long- 
mansand Co. 6s.)—A modern story of a delightful Australian 
girl in English country, who charms everybody by her good- 
nature and the straightness of her riding to hounds.——Links in 
the Chain. By Headon Hill. (John Long. 68.)—A modern 
melodrama which begins with a murder, but ends happily, after 
the different personages have gone through many vicissitudes. — 
The Conquest of Chrystabel. By Mrs. G.de Horne Vaizey. (Cassell 
and Co. 6s.)—The title is ambiguous. Did she conquer? Was 
she conquered? Both, we may say; and both results are very 
well related.——The Straw. By R. Ramsay. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 68.)—A story of the tragic sort, very well managed, with 
the hunting-field for a well-painted and well-arranged back- 
ground.——-A Fair Refugee. By Morice Gerard. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—A very well told, wholesome story of the French 
Revolution, with a picture of Cornish wreckers introduced. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Origin and Early Development of the English Universities, 
By Earnest Vancourt Vaughan, A.M. (University of Missouri. 
4s.)—Mr. Vaughan discusses at some length two rival theories 
about the origin of the University of Oxford. One refers it to a 
gradual development of schools which had long existed there; the 
other to an immigration from already existing foreign Universities, 
especially from Paris. His own inclination is to combine the 
two, to believe in a growth which received an impulse from 
special causes in the twelfth century. The story which Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells of his having read his “ Topographia Hibernica” 
before an assembly of masters and students certainly indicates 
the existence of something very like a University. The first 
endowment seems to have been the loan chest presented by Robert 
Grosseteste. The first College, in the accepted sense of that term, 
Mr. Vaughan is disposed to see in Merton. He proceeds in the 
latter part of his essay to give an account of University 
beginnings at Cambridge. This very interesting contribution 
to the history of learning is one of the “ University of Missouri 
Studies” (Vol. II., No. 2). 


The English in China. By James Bromley Eames, M.A. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 20s. net.)—Mr. Eames’s book is mainly 
occupied with Anglo-Chinese relations up to the Treaty of 
Tientsin, before the development of what may be called inter- 
national interests. It gives, in fact, the narrative of how we 
broke down the wall of partition, and a very curious story it is, 
The incidents are sometimes comic; at least they seem so to 
us, but they had a very different look to the dignified officials, 
Ambassadors, and Envoys who found themselves baffled by the 
inexhaustible resources of Chinese pride. There is the story, for 
instance, of Lord Napier’s letter (the index has “Lord William 
Napier”). The “barbarian eye” was told that he must com- 
municate through the Hong-kong merchants; he came, however. 
in person; but his letter to the Viceroy could not be received. 
No official would take charge of it. Then a communication was 
made to Lord Napier on which characters meaning “ Laboriously 
vile” were inscribed. Mr. Eames is quite right in insisting that 
the history of the past relations between England and China 
must be studied before a right judgment can be formed on the 
present; and he has put us in a position to do this by a very 
carefully written volume. 


Sea-Kings of Britain. By G. A. R. Callender, B.A. (Longmans 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—A very seasonable volume this. Mr. Callender, 
following up an earlier work in which he wrote of Hawkins, 
Drake, Howard, Grenville, and Blake, gives us studies of six 
great sea-captains who carried on the tradition from the 
Commonwealth days down to the Napoleonic War. These are 
Albemarle, Rooke, Benbow, Vernon, Anson, and Hawke, The 
great battles which they fought are described and illustrated with 
plans, and a summary is given of their general services. Who of 
the six served his country best? Perhaps Anson had the finest 
opportunity. His name is connected with a great battle, 
Finisterre, in which the entire French Fleet was captured; ho 
circumnavigated the globe, making the very best of indifferent 
materials; and he was for eighteen years a most efficient Lord of 
the Admiralty, subordinate for sig years, but really managing the 
whole business, and First Lord for twelve (1744-1762). He held 
hig own even against the elder Pitt, It is related of him that 
after that great man had delivered an eloquent address in the 
Council Chamber, Anson rose and said: “ Mister Secretary is 
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very eloquent, and has stated his own opinion very plausibly. I 
am no orator, and all I shall say is that he knows nothing at all 
of what he has been talking about.” 


William Bramwell, Revivalist. By the Rev. C. W. Andrews. 
(R. Culley. 1s. net.)—This is a volume in the “Library of 
Methodist Biography.” Mr. Andrews does not commend himself 
by his introductory chapter. Bramwell was a seriously minded 
man, acutely conscious of sin, and endeavouring to subdue it by 
mortifications. Wesley’s writings terrified him. They “ would 
destroy his religion.” “His religion wanted destroying” is Mr. 
Andrews's marvellous comment. We remember what *. D. 
Maurice says in his preface to “ Theological Essays” when some 
one had said that it was very seldom that any one “ radically 
overturned any mature system of belief.” “To overturn 
‘radically a mature system of belief’ is the very last object of 
my ambition.” And, indeed, it is very likely to be disastrous. 
The curious thing is that in the last chapter Bramwell himself is 
quoted as saying that one of the reasons why Methodists do not 
in general obtain “entire sanctification” is owing to “too 
little fasting and self-denial.” ‘This last chapter is conceived 
in a much broader spirit. Tho story of the man is certainly 
interesting. 


Your Boy: his Nature and Nurture. By George A. Dickinson, 
M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—‘In reality there are 
no bad boys,” says Dr. Dickinson, in contradiction to the familiar 
aphorism that “boys are bad little men.” He has Lord 
Palmerston on his side. “We are all born good,” said that 
eminent man. It must be allowed that some boys make a very 
good attempt to seem bad; still, Dr. Dickinson’s theory is a sound 
starting-point. Anyhow, as he says, we must not judge them by 
adult standards. On various subjects, such as money, amusement, 


work, religious influence, school, &c., Dr. Dickinson has something 
to say that will repay consideration. 


' The Enslavement and Destruction of the Bakuta. With a Fore- 
word by E. D. Morel. (Congo Reform Association. 1d.)—Is it not 
about time that the parleyings in regard to the Congo came to an 
end? The country has been annexed by Belgium; the Colonial 
Law has been voted; eight months have passed; and apparently 
things are as bad as ever. According to the statements made in 
this pamphlet, one of the finest races in the Congo is perishing 
under the rule of a Company in which the Belgian Government 
holds half the stock, and which it practically directs. The Kasai 
country is stated to be terrorised by the armed agents of the 
Company—they are forbidden to carry arms as servants of the 
Company, but have private licenses—the villagers being compelled 
to furnish each agent with free lodging and food and a concubine. 
Possibly the Belgian Government have some answer to these 
allegations; but if so, it ought to be given. 


British Military Prints. By Ralph Nevill. (Connoisseur 
Publishing Company. 5s. and 7s. 6d.)—“The pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war” are certainly very much things of the 
past. Danners and the “wild war music” are gone, and these 
gorgeous uniforms are, for all practical purposes, superseded by 
khaki. It is something to be able to know what these splendours 
were like, though, of course, there are still relics to be seen at 
the Horse Guards and elsewhere. There are reproductions of 
some two hundred pictures and prints,—some of them portraits, 
some giving scenes in campaigns, or representations of battles, or 
modern uniforms. Various caricatures are interspersed, and 
certainly increase the interest of the book. 


Macaulay the Essayist. Edited by F. W. Raffety. (Murby and 
Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—This volume is a selection (one hundred and 
seventy pages) of characteristic passages from Macaulay’s 
writings. Mr. Raffety is not a “ through-thick-and-thin ” admirer 
of Macaulay; but he recognises his supremely great literary 
qualities. Indeed, no writer lends himself more readily to 
extract ; the only difficulty is in choosing the purpurei panni. 


New Eprrions.—Dictionary of Quotations (German). By Lilian 
Dalbiac. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) Homes 
for the Country. By R.A. Briggs. (B.T. Batsford. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a considerably enlarged edition. It now contains fifty- 
four plates, and may be regarded as sufficient to meet any 
probable wants. We are not sure that Mr. Briggs always holds 
the balance between art and comfort quite equably; but his book 
is full of good suggestions. 
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INSURANCE 


THE WORLD. 
MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. 
FIRE, LIFE, | 


Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
ACCIDENT, | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 


oF URGLARY, | 
LOSS OF PROFITS Toral FUNDS ie tae £14,298, 499, 


FIRE. 
whose estate will be liable for dut 


EVERY MAN shoud read “A POPULAR 
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National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
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: ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hizap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000. 
pi Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Company extend to the followiug, among other 


MARINE. 


Right Hon. 
The operations of the 
pranc)es of Insurance :— 


FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. 
Consequentia! Loss following Fire. 
workmen's Compensation. 

Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Pilate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft 

Fidelity Guaranteo. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties 
Trustee and Executor. 

THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 

FoR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 


may be had on application to any of the 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


Prospectnses and Proposal Forms 1 
Company's Offices or Ageuts. 








THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PRErARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEwis 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—in 1ib, \% Ib, and ib. Tins. 


Major Watter Wrxorietp writes:—* The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEGRAMS— 


TELEPHONE— 
Intimidad, London. 


$787 Gerrard. 





THE LARGEST STOCK 





of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
REQU RABLE Telephones: 
London. ° IN LONDON GERRARD: iss 


We have recently acquired several fine panelled 
rooms in the style of Sir Christopher Wren 
now been 


and Grinling Gibbons. These have 


fitted in the new extension to our showrooms. 


GILL & REIGATE, 
73: 75, 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 
£10,000 owing to Bankers. 
THe Income IN 1908 was DEFICIENT BY £4,500. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


HAMPTON S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 
make a speciality of 
RENOVATIONS 
ALTERATIONS 


Re-making Sedding 
Re-upholistcring 


Estimates Free 
Please write for new Booklets 


HAMPTONS are not connected with any other 
Furnishing House 


ONLY SHOWROOMS 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 


GENUINE 





IRISH LINEN AND LACE 


For almost a century we have fought 
against the tendency to sacrifice 
quality in order to meet the demand 
for lower-priced goods, and our ex- 
tensive and ever-increasing clientéle 
prove that our efforts have been 
appreciated.— Only genuine goods 
sold, and all at moderate prices. 


WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS 


SPECIALITIE “YACHT LINEN OUTFITS 


Price-Lists, Samples, and Estimates post-free. 


MURPHY & ORR, ‘tc, BELFAST, IRELAND 


ORIENT CRUISES 
TO NORWAY. 


The famous Yachting Steamer ‘OPHIR,’ and the s.s. ‘OTRANTO,’ 12,000 
tons register, fitted with Single Berth Rooms, Bedstead Cabins, and Suites de 


Luxe, 


Will Leave GRIMSBY 3rd, 17th, 3ist JULY, and lath, 2th AUGUST, 
VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS. 


13 DAYS’ CRUISE for 12 Guineas and upwards. 





ply to ORIENT S. N. CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 


A 
28 Cockspur Street, S. W. 
Mavagers—F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. 


CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S 45 nianden tive, LOCKS 
CHUBB’S E.C. LOCKS 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 


CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 





West End Branch: 
68 St. James's Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 





OvuTsIDB Paces (when avallable), FOURTEEN Guineas 





PUD ccocecconccecsessos osee £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) Zi 4 0 
Haif-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3% 3 0/ Quarter Narrow Quiumn...... tiv 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 3a 
CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page ..ccesceessesess £16 16 Oj Inside Page .......0-.eesees £ul o 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a; and la a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words: 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8 an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an loch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 154. an iach. 
Displayed Advertisements according to spaca 
Terms : net 


HOUSES, SOHOOLS, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET: 








I ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, York Street, 
4 Bryanston Square, W., and Chenies Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.—SETS 
OF BOOMS TO LET, UNFURNISHED. General dining-room, baths 
(bh. & c.)—Apply to the SECRETARY. 

¥ ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME—TO LET, fully 
KJe FURNISHED, from June Ist. Six bedrooms, 3 sitting-rooms, large 


refectory, good studio. Excellent servants. House stands in own 
olive-ground, All rooms have beautiful view of famous Waterfalls and Roman 





NO RESERVES AVAILABLE. 
L. U, GLENTON-EEBR, Secretary. 





Canipagua,—Further particulars of Mrs, HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on- Hill. 
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Sco HOoL FOR SALE. 
A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARBDI 
she has personally conducted nearly 30 


short distance from London. House large, extensive gro’ 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NG-SCHOOL, which 
r _ years, a os failing — the 
reason for doiug so. Situa’ in a particular! ealthy country town, a 
‘ — Fy —Box 315, The 


ne 
OOLE SBOONDARY soxHooy, 
Zhe Govent tery hes ined ee , 
a Head. Master , to begin work in September _ to the appointment of 

Candidates must hold a Degree ——v in Honours) from & University 





AUCTION, 13th MAY. Church Stretton, Salo Lovely hill scenery 
healthy, near church. 8 Reception, 8 Bedr 
Stabling. Motor House. Newest sanitary arrangements.—Apply G. 
MORGAN, Solicitor, Shrewsbury. 








RTIST’S HOUSE, very picturesque, for SALE by 
ch old oak ty 


( 
in the United Kingdom or British Possessions. Previous School 
and the possession of a Teaching Diploma will be ag 
The initial salary will be £350 per annuum. 
Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimon 


should be made not later than the 9th June, 1909, u inla, 
tion which may be obtained from upon & Form of Applics 





month, ** Bron Fegla,” a roomy, comfortable, well-appointed, plainly 
furnished DETACHED 


3 large reception, 7 bedrooms. Sea and mountain air. Water 
plentiful. Endless excursious.—‘‘F. D. C.," Hocles Vicarage, Manchester. 


RTHOG.—TO LET, FURNISHED, by the week or 
OUSE, in beautiful scenery, close to Barmouth 
Estuary, 1 mile from foot of Cader Idris, 5 minutes from Barmouth ne ge 
good an 


i - —} erec 


. T, SILVESTER, Clerk to the Governors, 
10 Victoria Street, Goole, 

—— ee Sole, 

* } 2 eee WANTED.—The Governors of the 
Drax Schools require Head-Master for Read’s School, 

Selby, Yorkshire. Must be over 25 and under 45, and Graduate of on 
University in the United Kingdom. Salary £100 per annum and capitatie 
* | payment of £23 a head in addition to charges for boarders. New - 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| uate Safle Soc Oo F 





thé post of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 


of music would be an additional recommendation. 


The successful applicant will be required to commence work in September 


next, The salary attaching to the post is £120, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to a maximum of £220. 

Applications should be made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appeiutmont, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County, Couneil, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Saturday, 22nd May, 1909, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communica- 
tions on the subject must be endorsed “ H. 4,” and must be accompanied by a 
stamped vaddressed foolseap envelope. 

Canvagsing, either directly or indirectly, will be held Seas peematice 

I 7 


for employment. ey * ° 
Clerk of the Londou County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
6th May, 1909. 


FASERDASHE RS’ ASKE’S SCHOOLS 


The SCHOOL GOVERNORS of the Haberdashers’ Aske’s Hampstead Boys 
School INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MASTER, to take 
officé in September, 1909. He must be a Graduate of some University 
within the British Empire. 

The salary offered is about £700 per annum, 

No residence provided. 

Arrangements for pension will he made. 

Personal canvassing will disqualify. 

Applications must be sent on or before Saturday, 5th Jane, 1909. 

Forms of application and further particulars can be obtained from 

. J. ELLIS, 
Aske’s Hatcham School, 
Jerninghaim Road, New Cross, S.E. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW. 
RECTOR. 
The School Board of Glasgow invite applications for the position of Rector. 
Applicants should be Graduates with Honours of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and must not exceed 50 years of age. Salary from £650 to £750, 
according to qualifications and experience. 
Aseeiens, with 20 copies of testimonials, must be lodged with the under- 
si on or before Friday, 21st May. 
‘anvassing, direct or indirect, will disqualify. 








J. CLARE, Clerk. 


pue UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS. 


The Council will shortly proceed to the election of a Professor of Economics 
in the University.—Applications must reach the REGISTRAR, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later than the 12th May, 1909. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY. 


School Board Offices, 129 Bath Street, Glasgow. 














The Council are about to appoint an Assistant Lecturer in History. 
Applications must be sent in by the 29th May.—Further particulars may 


be obtained from, 
22. 1V.09 W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 

AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, EAST DULWICH 
. GROVE, S.E.—WANTED for September, TWO SCIENCE MIS- 
TRESSES, one at least with considerable experience, the other as Junior 
Mistress. Both must have good © or equivalent. Subjects required : 
Advanced Botany, Advanced Chemistry, Elementary bysics, good 
Matbematics.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—Wanted 

in September—(1) MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, (2) MODERN 

LANGUAGE MISTRESS. Good experience essential for both posts. Honours 

Degree desirable.—Apply. with full particulars, to HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Colston’s Girls’ School, Cheltenham Road, Bristol. 








\ ACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

WANTED, for September, SECOND FORM MISTRESS. Salary 
£100 to £110. Degree or equivalent and several years’ experience in a High 
Scheol essential. Special subjects required are Arithmetic, Geography, and 
Nature Study, all on modern lines.—Apply, with copies of testimonials, before 


May 10th, to Miss WINDSOR. 

} OSSALL SCHOOL.—The MASTERSHIP of the 
) Medern Side will be VACANT next September.—Applications by 

Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge in high Mathematical Honours must be 

made before May 19th to the HEAD-MASTER, Rossal! Hall, Fleetwood, from 

whom all details can be obtained. 








B20 Rad &. 


¢ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
, specially qualified in Mathematics, at 
the Courty Secondary School, Peckham, Sumner Avenue, §.E. A knowledge 


Healthy country place. Railway station. Duties to commence wi 
September term.—Applications and copies of two testimonials to be sent 
prior to 22nd May to E. and T. CLARK, Solicitors, Snaith, Yorkshire 


QSBRBORNSE SCHOOL. 
& 


The Rev. C. H. T. WOOD, HEAD-MASTER of Sherborne School, HAVING 
RESIGNED owing to ill-health, the Governors are rere to receive 
Testimonials from Candidates for the office, which is now VACANT. 

All particulars can be obtained by a to Mr. S. BENNETT, Clerk 
to the Govervors, Sherborne, Dorset, to whom three recent testimonials, with 
25 printed copies, are to be sent on or before Saturday, the 22nd May, 1909, 

24th April, 1909. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Limp, 


Owing to the resignation of the Hend-Mistress after 23 years’ service, the 
COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD-MISTRESs, 
eo per annum, with rooms and board at the School Boarding-House, 
and Capitation Fees.—Applications to be sent by June 4th to the Secretary, 49 
Warwick Street, Leamiugton, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
—RB. FIELD, Secretary. 


to accommodate about 45 boarders. Very good residence be ver 
ith 











INDERGARTEN MISTRESS WANTED immediately 





, this term to fill Temporary Vacancy.—Apply HEAD-MISTR 
Wallasey High School, Manor ad, Liscard. 


EGAL SECRETARIAL or LITERARY ENGAGR. 
.4 MENT REQUIRED by experienced SOLICITOR (32). Public School 
Man and LL.B., Cambridge; good shorthand; French and German—Bor 
325, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ADY-HOUSEKEEPER (38), where servant kept, 

Trained cookiug, economical and adaptive. Suit professional man, 
elderly lady, or invalid. Having small income, salary £12 to £16. One of 
family. Might take charge of cottage.—Box 323, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WELL-QUALIFIED NURSE, with many years of 
London and Continental experience, DESIRES permanent POST 
as NURSE-COMPANION, Ophthalmic, medical, or surgical.—‘C. G,,” 
72 Wellmeadow Road, Lewisham, 83.E. 
YOUNG LADY RECEIVED for HALF FEES in 
e Ladies’ Boarding School if willing to ASSIST about an hour daily with 
JUNIORS, Very healthy, dry town a short distance from London. Prep, 
for Exams. Gymnasium house, large extensive grounds, tenuis, hockey.— 
Box 324, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOUCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply, by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kyuoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 














EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, £28 7s, second and 
third years. 
One Old Pupil’s Scholarship in Arts, value £20 for two years. 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examiuation to be held in June, 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING, 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A, 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teachiag 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London aud Cambridge. 

tudents are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 
One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of grants of £10, are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1909. ' : 
They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 
Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT before 
July lst, 1909, 


NIVERSITY OF MANOHESTER. 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRIES. 
Candidates must be of British nationality and over the age of 18 and under 
the age of 23 at the date of election, The Scholarsbips, three of which may 
be awarded in June, will be tenable for two years and of the value of £30 the 
first year (which must be spent at the University), and from £150 to £250 
the second year (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on 
commerce or industry in the United States, Germany, or other country oF 
countries approved by the electors). : ; 
Candidates must send in their applications, together with test ials of 
good character and record of previous training, on or before lst June to the 
REGISTEBAR, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 




















V AKEFIELD HIGH SCHOOL.—WANTED in Sep- 
tember, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS. Degree or equivalent and 


experience in Secondary School essential. Salary £150.—Apply, HEAD- 
MISTRESS. — 





IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION. 
Junior Appointment in Admiralty ; Examiner, Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ment, and Assistant Surveyorships of Taxes (18-194), 10th June, 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. The 
must he made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECR. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND OOLLEGES. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL aud Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, May llth, 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 

















TARY, Crvil Service Comission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





SUMMER TERM MAY ‘fru TO JULY 27ru, 1909. 
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7 MONIO 
g* MoO 0 Sod, SURRBY. 


\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS, 











Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8.B.B, Naa, Miss M. H. wooD M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cam bridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mary's ‘Col lege, 
‘ fOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED lay oy ge OF GIRLS. Puddington. 
gocellant Bdncation oo potgss act. , Large Cnt of Ermey Specialists _A residential baa providing a year’s yup ee training ie secoudary 
ic, yeu monastics, &c. iting P lor ti mbridge Teachers’ Cet- 
lat Lange IAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. titcate (Theory and Practice) aad for the Teachers Diploma of the London 
Bone University. Ample opportanity is given for p 


pals: 
TH-JONES, Historie Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Miss HEA 


tus on application. 
AHER W 
HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
1S wre FOR WOMEN SECUNDARY TEACHERS. 
° a > moore of Rag nner ~ by = 
Oxford Caiversty Delegacy for ondary Training 
es CATHRRINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late rer * "Rducation, Manchester Vetcertiy?. 
Stndents are for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
bride Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography IX Diploma, and the Archbishop 
Caterbury’ # Diploma to teach Theology for the Three Terms from 
4, Scholarships of from £4 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
catty. _There is a Loan F Fund. 


OT - MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 

aistreee of the Girls’ Grammpr School, Leeds, end Principal of 
of s’ Grammar 00 and Principal o 
(ate Heed: the pe cambridge Training College). 

(Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge a ndou Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 Gs. a term. School, T4 10s. to £3 10s. a term. 
indergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a te 
Board, Besidence, and Tuition in the School, 4 £25 a term. 
Fol particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 











Pee Ee be ae 
NOHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
of Council: The DEAN OF WI eae. 
Head-Mistress: Miss hens! wR lara 3 
from to 19} guineas a year, trance ° i une, 
Teo trom NR BUARDING-woUsEs, _Fees 40 to $0 gu s 
Mrs, Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. . : 
wers Hyde Abbe po Wood, Earl's 
Xrs. To a ™ All particulars from the HON SEC. 


8T ANDREWS SCHOO! FOR GIRLS TOR L OH te 
r LEONARDS JUNIO SCHOOL 
(ST a yg ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suiteble for children 
frow Indias and ibe Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
eure of such children during the holidays, The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Piaygrownds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
ome | etn modern education with a healthy outdoor life and per 
traini tus and School List ou applicaton to the HEAD-MISTR. 
8. Ka ire, St Andrews. 


<DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOU Ee No. 26 Hagley Te Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss F LORENCE 

Prospectuses, &c. ., can be obtained from ww Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 108 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three miuutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephoue: 381 Liscard. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

+ DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintiaoyg. 

name eee for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
reqn ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


ead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Dowus and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


ec EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightiul Home Schoo 

Entire charge o' 
hed house 4 mins. 


























with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detac’ 
from sea.—For Llustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
indergarten and Training Department for Students, Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildi Education on 
Modern lines ; preparation for Public Examinations if Resident 
Staff of # of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate, 


T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
HOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships , nmnes the holders from the pay ment of Tuition Fees,—Particulars 
may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School. 


NE eee as se 2 > 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert, Student Girton College ; 
Seuior of St. Leonards School, St. Audrews). Thorough m education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


Tuper: HALL SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Principal—Miss 














ARGARET WORTERS. 
Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


A CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 
& ~ _ pre oe nd a ag ASTOHERENTS, 

orthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. ; Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH Manatc HER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman. 








Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Papen meng 


Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries wma, 
application to Miss M. H. ‘WOOD. Cambridge Training College. 


be obtained on 





ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objec 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All ranshee aud systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimmin 
Physiology, 
with 
eupplied with qualified teachers. 


img as a profession are received as Health Students for a s 
instruction in H 
ming, Bene 

be a sranged oe & all brauches of ed 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, ae, i wn 
(late Director Liv mnasium), Mrs, 
wo The nie haceted 


. Feucing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
arsing. Gok and Gives Medals, 
aud Colleges 


{ZALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ial course 
rtment. Ridiug, Fencivg, Swiw- 
ames, Fi ing Lessons can also 
ucation. References itted to Lord 
Dean Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J.@ tone, M.P., How. aud Bev. 
. Lyttelton, D.D cerper| Bestiosiers trom the ETARY. 


Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick | 
Diplomas, awarded 





iene, Sick Nursing, De 
xercises and Outdoor 





SWEDISH 8 


r bes BEDFORD. PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR; 


87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 


a trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud. 
10018. 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, La, Ams sg ee 

ology and wud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lac: nee Tenuis, &. 





The course of training extends over 2 years, and i 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER'S, JERSEY. 








8 


fiore; Secretary, 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to 


()2OWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls- 
good education. 


Miss A, MELVIL: 
(Registered). —Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


—Splendid Buildings. Gy te Cubicles, wieabes. mae 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; grea t’ advan for acquiri 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher Ec Physical Traivivg; 8; *__ - tor 
Ministers’ Daugliters.—For Prospectus apply PEINOLP LP AL 
ry ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (In Juco sporated) 
TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. RBecogn rie Boarl 
of 1 TAL Chairman, Sir William Matber; Treasurer, Mr. bd Monte- 


Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. —For Prospectuses an iuforma- 
the Principal, Mises E. LAWRENCE. 





Beautiful a: bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ial attention to devel wna of character.—Principa!: 
GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 





Mistress: 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress aud her Sister. —Prospectus on application. 


QT ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 


School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. 
cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home coyforts, entire charge. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park. Head- 
Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 





With Title of L.L.A, 
er Socspostey, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
t. Andrews, N.B, 





GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 
e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 
Chmate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 





No day pupils. Fees inclnsive.—Prospectus. 





‘T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL  (Co-education). 
ENTBANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 





Exhibition value 50 guineas 
45 guineas per annum, and 
per annum, will be competed for in May-June. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS— 


Four Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden's 
annum, One Simonds’ Exhibition value 
our General Exhibitions value 30 guineas 


The EXAMINATION will be in two parts: 
(1) At Preparatory Schools of Candidates on May 25th and 26th. 
(2) Of selected Candidates at Bradfield on June 2nd, Srd, 4th. Candi- 
dates must be between 13 and 15 on September doth, 1909. 
Apply to the W ARDEN. 





YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWIN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 


27th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 





SCHOOLS and OSBORNE. 
16 acres of grounds, gravel soil. 
advantages for small boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


tion on JUNE 17th and 18th. 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


lIVHE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM — 


SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC 
It is well known for its beautiful buildings, 
Ten miles from London Exceptional 


Founded 1864. 





LUNDELL'S SOHOOL, TIVERTON. 


13 SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by Examina- 
Two at least will be tenable in the Army 








Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.RUS. See Prospectus, 


JUNE 30 and gyn 1 and 
Classes for ARMY, 
out Extra Fea, JUNIOR 'SCHUUL for boys from 8 to 1. New 


Buildiugs, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


and Osborne.—For 
8S, M.A., Acreman 





Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Publie School 
articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON PO 


ouse, Sherborne. TP Seo ee” ee ae ee a a 
SCG O O kh. 
for SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN 


aes a 
The EXAMINATION 
Particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


MONDAY, 


May 24th, 1909, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

2 Open to boys joining April 30, as to others, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 


Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Muster, Rev, A. J, GALPIN, M.A 
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ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Splendid situation, 
Thoroughly sound, practical Education,—the best training for a Commercial 
Career. 





AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of bors. and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.— 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 on June 

lith, 1909. will be competed for on July Ist, 2ud, and 3rd. An ordinary 

ENTRANCE EXAMLNATION will be held at 1.30 on Weduesday, July 2ist.— 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 

DU RHA M.— 


NIVERSITY O F 
The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSIIIPS iv Classics, Mathematics, 
aud Theology commences at 9 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, June 16th.—For 
gerttonege apply to the SECRETARY of EXAMINATIONS, University 


ffices, Durham. 
AS TBOURN &E COLL EG E. 
Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerzy. Term Reoan May 7ru. 


L &E i = =f a ae PB 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th and 8th. 

Three Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
tions, and several Warden’s Nominations will be awarded. Ace limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909.—For particulars apply to the Rev. THE WARDEN, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, N.B. 


N ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
J TIONS, June Ist, 2nd, and 3rd. One of £87, five or more of £50, five 
or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per annum, Faber Exhibition of £12 
awarded to boy who does best in Examination. Council Nominations, value 
#12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtaina 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER or SECRETARY, 




















ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £380 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July Ist and 2nd, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 
be awarded at the same time. 
Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


[ xteY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 





YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN WEDNESDAY, 28th April, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cantab. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on June Ist, 
will be held in the first week of June.—Further information can be obtained 


from the Reverend the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 

EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50-£20) will be competed for on July 7th 
and 8th. Nominations (£10 p.a.) available for candidates who do creditably. 
Fees £75 p.a.—For further particulars write to the HEAD-MASTER’S 
SECRETARY. 


IGGLES WICK SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be OFFERED on 
JUNE 16th. Examiuation at Giggleswick, in London, or at Preparatory 
Schools.—Particulars from HEAD-MASTER, Giggleswick School, Settle, 


Yorkshire. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House, 











TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McCKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for four open SCHOLARSHIPS, and five reserve 
for the Sons of Clergymen and Officers, will BEGIN on MAY 26th.—Apply 
HEAI-MASTER, Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 

HERTFORD. 


TyJAILEYBURY COLLEGE, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER léth, 17th, 18th, 1609, 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £25. 
Three Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen. 
For particulars apply to THE BURSAR. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
will be HELD on JUNE 23rd, 2th, and 25th to fill up vot less 
than seven Residential and two non-Residential SCHOLARSHIPS, and 
alse some Exhibitions.—For particulars apply, by letter, to the BURSAL, 
Little Dean's Yard, S.W. 
UTTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
The Head-Master, A. W. F. BUTTY, M.A. (Sherborne and New 
College, Oxford), RECEIVES a limited number of BOARDERS for preparation 
for the Public Schools and Osborne.—For terms aud Prospectus apply to 
Manor Park House, Sutton. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI. 
TIONS will be held on July 8th, and two followiug days.—Applications 

shoul! he made at once to the BURSAR. 
COLLEGE, 


LAWNW-D OV ERBY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Private Schools in March. 
Waren, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
A Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships avd leaving 
Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR SUHOUL for Boys of 8-12.—D. E. NORTON, 




















i 
LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATER. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIEN: 
USIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Com tition, value fem at 
Also a SCHO for ARM CANDIDATE, 

Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance The 
certain conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Partionlsys Mi 
HEAD-MASTERB or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol, frou 


A LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE loth oH 
lith, 1909, for NINE or TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHI aad 





fi i : 
Platt) of £30, and four or five (House) of £20, all tenable for three yest 
open to Boys under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior } sad 
and House Scholarships are tenable together.—Further particulars Plate 
had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., Head-Master, may be 














om i 
FOREIGN. 


Horrpar COURS 8g, 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris, 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 


PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 
pazis (near).—FRENCH PROTESTANT 





Ee | 
FAMILY 
RECEIVES BOARDERS desiring to learn French. Comfortabjg 
house, well-heated, Bathroom, Garden, Tennis. Clergymen’s Teferences, 
Moderate terms.—MARCHAND, 4 Avenue Centrale, Le Vésinet, 


> a 

IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


Oe CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards iu her 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Siugmg, Organ, Violiv, aud Violoncello), Sketching, art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of health eujoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attendied.—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French.—Apply for particulars. 


. . + 
~{ WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror a Limitep Numexr or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland, 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 

College of Preceptors. Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 

Mistresses. aud Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of onaling Sadan to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
. ar 11 a.m. r= F p-m. and ag 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

_ Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 

“YCHOOLS and TUTORS. 

Ss Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., ‘ 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. . 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


ny BUCA TZTAO SB. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Turing, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. __ or 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND an 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informs 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—UNILVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 
SCHOOLS.—The 

















M.A., Head-Master. 


A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youtbs 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blicksmiths’ work, 
arpeutry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Giris) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Nequirements should be sent to the 
Mauvayer,, J. BEEVOR,M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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S in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
gonoo! BYYS and GIRLS. 
essrs. J. and J. PATON, having au intiunate knowlelge of 
a. BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country end en the 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishimeuts. When writing 

state the age of pupil, the district preierred, aud give soma 


of the fees to ry, 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d. ; post-free, 28. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Caunou Streat, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 
a INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
i QCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic 
vai “Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 











for 25s. ; Scherren’s Zoological Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s. 
Pottery and Porcelain, 42s., for 288, 6d.; Cust’s Authentic Portraits Mar 
Queen of Scots, 63s., for 186. 64.; Men 
History and Life, 42s. net, for 18s. 6d.; Harmsworth Encyclopedia, half-calf, 
37s, Gd., or cloth, 32s. 6d.; Burke's Peora 

Harvie Brown's Travels of a Naturalist in No 
10s. 6d.; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 1%. 6d. 
Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


[F YOU WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 
supervision, at the ok 


incomplete. —GERRARD, 
Road, London, W. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Evelyn's Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 


Best Edition, 42s. net, for 21s. ; Hodgkin's Early English Pottery, 42s., 
6d. ; Chaffers’ 


’ Paris, 42s.. for 17s, 64,, 1909; Séottis 


1907, 42s., for 21s. ; 1908, 24s ; 
rthern Europe, 2 vols., 68s., for 
100,000 
Please state wants —BAKER’S 





family, we will PRINT and publish them for you, under expert 
lowest rates. Searches made where M8. | is 
LTD, (The Westminster Press), 4lla Harrow 








TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tender, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘* PEDESTRINE ”’ gives instant rolief. 


™ — inflammation, and the painful smartiug that keeps you in perpetual 
discomfort. 


A trial will convince. 1s. 34, and 2s. 61, post-free.— 





pire LECTURES ON CO-EDUCATION. 


By ENNIS RICHMOND, 
Principal of West Heath School for Boys and Girls, Hampstead. 
1. A NATURAL EDUCATION. 
2 FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. 
3. TWO ASPECTS OF CO-EDUCATION. 
4 CO-EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
5. WHY NOT CU-EDUCATION? 


PRICE THREEPENCE EACH, POST-FREE. 


MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
18 18 —-NORWEGIAN and NORTH CAPE CRUISE. 
£11 lls.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Sailings:—June 26th, July 17th, July 3let. 
£18 18s,—ST, PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, STOCKHOLM, COPEN.- 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 14th, 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











Issued by the Women’s Parintisa Socierr, Brick Street, Piccadilly. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
od Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) ; 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
jad climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three 
quarter hours’ journey from Paddington, From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
pot admitted.—Prospectus from Miss JONES. a 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Pouches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


WITZERLAND.—MANOR FARM, INTERLAKEN. 


English Pension. Now Open. Ideal Spring Resort. Sunny side of Lake 
Thun. Alpine flora. Delightful excursions by train, boat, driving or walking. 
Excellent cuisine. Terms from 6 francs.—Apply PROPRIETRESS. 

















DRINK 


PERRIER 


GREATEST 
WATER. 


THE WORLD'S 
DRINKING 





OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L.” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 





TO 





TATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lioyds Bank, 1d 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maglull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen safecing from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Vrehonce Street East, Liverpool. 
ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. ‘Tel.: 4858 Central. 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
® Licevsed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 
NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer, 
Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnightly deliveries undertaken 
andall carriage paid, Special terms to large cousumers. Further particulars, 
stawped envelope —BRANAS POULTRY YARDS, Llandrillo, Merionethshire. 


rPaeruwetiTrsz ¢ WAH TED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, }Od. per 1,000 words. No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, Londou, W.C. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1333. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
, Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
frm in the World.—K. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipewieh. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 

mani , Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 

ferwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 

Street, Loudon. Est. 100 years. as 

OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham, Guaranteed by Bb. 

» F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 

Becommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 13, 28, 4/6.—HOWABTH & FAIL, 471 Crookesmoore Bd, Sheffield. 






































Well-Edneated, | — 


ADAMS’S 


Leather, Oil Cloths 
and wl! Varnished 


BELL AND MILLAR, 
TAILORS. 


LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


TeLersose: 885 Victoria. 





Te.eorams: “ LIVERYLIKE.” 








THE OLDEST AND BEST. 

“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.”"’"—'lhe Queena. 


FURNITURE 
Boots, Patent p Oo L ' s H. 


Motor-Car Bodies, 
& Enameiled goods, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD. AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. : 
BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


For Furniture, 





JACKMAN and CoO., 
138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL. 





A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The ‘‘Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 


From birth to3 months. From 5 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing uourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Lufants from birth upwards, and free from daugerous 

germs. These Foods safeguard clildren trom Diarrh@a and Digestive 

Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towus, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON, 
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—___ 
NOTICE.—Arrangements are being made for an increased output of instruments, THE 
Wests ERN ASSURANGR 


he TELEWRITER. OONEASY. Unie 


London : 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen: 1 Union Terma, 


WRITING AND SPEAKING BY WIRE. me rgamulated Ponda £73004 


s, GENERA 
MEETING of this Company was held within 
house at Aberdeen on Wottnesday 7 Ueir 
Private Installations and Interior Services. the Directers’ Report was preseited.) © #¥ ea 
on following is a summary of the report ref. 
Applications for Installations may be made to the District Offices of the National Telephone FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


es The PREMIUMS received last 
Company, Limited. £1,229,247, showing an decrease of £39320 em 8 


. 39,221, in compari. 
Orders for the London District can be executed at once. | qe oases meee ey ear. 


LOSSES amounted to £704,354, or 573 per 
PUBLIC EXCHANGES (Writing and Speaking), | , tw 2XPesses ot Mawagmumyr tne 








cent. of the promsum 
of every 


ed charges 
Applications can now be received for the TELEWRITER EXCHANGE about to be | *me % £42,578, or 368 per cent of the premium: 
erected for service within the area of the CITY OF LONDON proper. PUBLIC ASSURANCE Basten EET. 
EXCHANGES in the other METROPOLITAN DISTRICT'S and the PROVINCES will | 1,229 Policies were lasted for new aseurniseg tt, 22 
be erected later. ing in the “gs. ie te the > sum of £42919. Tins 
The TELEWRITER can be seen at to £18,776, and single premiuin amounting wa Gt 
4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, E.C. orate interne Biante aie 





Enquiries should be addressed to— 


(taclading 
TRe TELEWRITER SYNDICATE, LTD., 4 LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. | commission) were limited in the Life Accounts i 
10 per cent. and in the Endowment Account t 

5 per cent. of the premiums received, 
A pure Solution, ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £59,1¢9 wy 


3 received for annuities granted during the year, 
DINNEFORD’S For Acidity of the Stomach, gains, Whole, EUSDS of the Life Departs ao 
’ ’ J 
Ses Renies a8 Sateen. ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
For Gout and Indigestion. The PREMIUMS received last year were £9,49 


M A G N E Ss I A. Safest and most Effective Aperient © ae —— Section, and 3,53 tn 


The report having been unanimously ad 
for Regular Use, was resolved that the total amount to be distributes 
amengst (her ays ree ye for the year 1908 be 
£112,500 (being dividend of 6s. and bonus of Is, 
MEDOC AUTHORS’ AGENCY. share), tu addition to £7,500, the instalment ot 8a 
e Established 1879. per share now due of the shareholder's Life Bony 
VIN ORDINAIRE, i... 235": 1906-10. 
Este, Gels, | Latengete of enthess cagabiy sepeusented : thtety LONDON BOARD oF Dir ecTors. 
ears’ practical experience, greemen or . salad 
| be ws —_—e Fas acne publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with eG ieee — Huth Jackson, 
of this wine will be found eyualto 14/6 9/3 suitable eS ae testimonials on | Tawrence E, Chalmers,| Henry James Lubbock 
wine usually sold at much higher appucance Esq. Esq. 
prices, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Charles James Lucas, 


Pat ter R Lend Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. | Kt. Hon Viscount Milner 
noster Row, London. x. 7 , Me. | Ke. : ber, 
ST ESTEPHE tse “2 Heury Charles Hambro,| G.C.B.,G.0.00, 
e Esq. Rt. Hon. Sir Algernog 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in Wm. Egerton Hubbard, West, G.0.B. 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be Esq. 
found very superior to wine 66 K ” B oO oO T Ss SECRETARY.—H. Gayford. 
usually om P gee d prices, Fine DEPARTMENT.— 
The appreciation this wine meets J. Robertson, Home Superintendent, 
with from the constantly increas- British built for reliability. J. H. Dixon, Foreign Senorintondenh, 
ing number of customers it pro- LIFE DEPARTMENY.—H, Foot, Actuary. 
ounce us in ponies cnt, the ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT.— 
Tevinces, 71 Ves US AdCIBONA Cou- : W. E. Trenam, § tntendent. 
fidence sm submitting it to those “K" Bo Red we pont ote England, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COMPANY. E. Wilson 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, vs es See ee Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage Company for the year 1908, may be obtained from any 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS | ot the Company’s offices or agencies. 
sae semang he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
‘ T of the cTRO A Sso- 
All who know these Wines tell us there ia no | CA TIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, | jsprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET ,reprinted PaYaBLe rm ADVANCE. 
-- it (by permission) from the Cornhill Magasine, post-free | Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate of the United King- yearly. terly, 
JAMES SMITH AND CO. of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, om rate ne ww 4&1 86... 0163. 073 
Centre! Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge | Including postage to any 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, ~— a ~ a yy me — of the British Colonies, 
nations towar e Funds of the Association Ameri France, Ger- 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and weeny, Yadin, ‘ . 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. CO., 1 Pull Mall East, S.W. Japan, &c, oo «=s oees(sisd2s*d8'G.., 0 16 3... 088 





























TADDY’S THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
Tt 3 Bron. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sec the pea d sa 
G R A P N E L of the Country and the Empire, and pareve the poe been 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
MIXTURE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


LIFE TATaES TS. 


s. a. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents -. 25 0 0| Members ese 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members ~ =. wits 2) ee. « « Se 
The ome of Leary ay = Lege ga a the Pessitecial Force is at half- 

ra except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
Sold by all Tobacconists BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
in Tins and Packets only 


GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, TO BE ISSUED ON OR ABOUT MAY I5th. 
Limited. 


Sale Catalogue (No. 51). 
SERRORS FEEA, LONDON. 1,500 ITEMS, AND EVERY ITEM A BARGAIN. 


INVESTED FUNDS evecse £70,000,000, Both our shelves and our floors are overcrowded, and @ space 
must be made for new purchases. The plan, therefore, of 
ruthlessly marking down, irrespective of cost, profit, or 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed market value, has been adopted, and we can say absolutely— 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or every item is a bargain. 
88 genpted thevese by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ABY INTEREST 


‘Hota blished 1898. Capital (Paid up) A900et0b. - ae W. HEFFER and SONS. Booksellers, Cambridg® 
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“¥QUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A. NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or ili, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still,’ 





CAUTION, 

Bramine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘ FRUI1 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. CG. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd. 


THIS NAME on a watch is the hall-mark of reliability, It 
means that the materials and workmanship used in its con- 
struction are THE BEST OBTAINABLE regardless of cost; 
that the watches carrying it are made by J. W. Benson, Ltd, 
It appears only on 


BENSON’S 


(London Made) 


WATCHES 


renowned as the MOST RELIABLE in the world. They are 
made in gold and silver, all patterns of cases for Ladies or 
Gentlemen, price £5 to £1,000. 

At Lowest Cash Prices, 

or on ‘the Times System 

of Monthly Payments. 


Our Books fully Illustrated (the largest and most complete issued) 
are sent post-free : 


No 1, of Watches, Chains, and Jewels. 


No. 2, of Clocks, ‘“‘Empire” Pilate, Sterling Silver, for 
Household Use and Pretty yet Inexpensive Presents, 
Travelling Cases, &c. 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 


The Premier Watch and Clock Makers, 
Makers to the India and War Offices, the Admiralty, &c., &c. 


62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C., 
and 25 Old Bond Street, W, 














WEDDING GIFTS by 


ELKINGTON £.° 


are unequalled for 
Design, Quality, and Value. 







DEPARTMENTS— 


Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, 
Elkington Plate, Silverware, 
Suit Cases, Dressing Bags, 
Bronzes, Antique Silver, 
Old Sheffield Plate. 





PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


Selections on approval, 


Catalogues free. 












ELKINGTON #,S° 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St.,S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM. LIVERPOOL. NEWCASTLE. GLASGOW. 
MANCHESTER. CALCUTTA, MONTREAL. BUENOS AYRES. 
RANGOON. MADRID. 








NOTA BENE. 


Everyone interested in books should write to The Times 
Book Club for copies of two valuable catalogues, which will 
be sent gratis and post-free to any address in the world. 

1. A catalogue of some 3,000 titles, comprising the best books 
in the English language, classified under subjects, com- 

iled and issued for the convenience of those who wish to 
build up a library. 

2. A catalogue of second-hand books and important remainders 
for sale at greatly reduced prices, many of which have 
never before been offered at a reduction by any booksellor 
or library. 

Monthly Accounts opened, or Special Terms arranged to meet 

purchasers’ convenience. Write or telephone to-day to :— 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


The Largest Bookshop in the Worid. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpos, Codes: Usicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Osmrnat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Muarrarsz 3601), W., LONDON. 

















SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST. 


- READY MAY 11TH.—With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, 
demy 8vo, 3s- 6d. net. 


SIR REDVERS BULLER. 
By LEWIS BUTLER. 


Reprinted, with ‘Additions, from the King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
Chronicle. 








ON MAY 1itH.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A MINSTREL IN THE SOUTH. 
By MILLICENT WEDMORE, Author of “Essays and Verses.” 





ON MAY 18TH.—Small demy 8vo, 9s, net. 


THE ENGLISH WOMAN: 


Studics in her Psychic Evolution. 


By DAVID STAARS. Translated and Abridged by 
J. M. E. BROWNLOW, 


Englishwoman.—“ A patient, accurate, fearless and well-balanced 
inquisition into the mental and spiritual development of women 
in England. M. David Staars has the penetration and wit to 
state quite fairly and plainly those situations which often 
remain incomprehensible to men, but to which most women 
hold the key.” 





READY MAY 18TH.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF FRIEDRICH LIST, 


And Selections from his Writings. 
By MARGARET E. HIRST, late Scholar of Newnham 


College, Cambridge. 
With an Introduction by F. W. HIRST, Editor of the Economist, 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


a 


*,” Vols. 1, IL, Uf., IV., V., VIL, IX., X., XL, and xX! 
. . 1. are now 
ready, 7s. Gd. net each. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY oF 
ENGLAND. 


Vol. IX.—From the Accession of Anne to the 
Death of George Il. (1702-1760). 
By I. S. LEADAM M.A. 
With 8 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THE GOSPEL AND HUMAN NEEDs. 


being the Hulsean Lectures for 1908-9. 
By JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D., of the Come tition 
Resurrection, Mirfield. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) ” 


“A book which every intelligent person should be glad to have read.” 





™ : —Athenzum, 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE HOWARD WIL. 
KINSON, Bishop of St. Andrews. By ARTHUR JAMES MASON, p D, 
With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) ——— 

** One of the most interesting biographies published for a lonz time.” 
Evening Standard, 

THE DAWN OF THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL IN ENGLAND, 1781-1803. By the Right Rev. Monsignor 
BERNARD WARD. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

*‘If the book meets its full share of what fortune owes it, it will find a 
place in the libraries of every priest and of most intelligent laymen.” 
—Catholic Times, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: a Compara- 
tive Study of Industrial Life in Engitand, Germany, and 
America. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo, és, net, 
(Inland postage 5d.) 

“The book is perhaps the most interesting political, social, and economic 
study produced of recent years......There is scarcely a question confronting 
the England of to-day on which it does not shed valuable light.”—Dauy Mail, 





With 8 Illustrations, large post 8vo, 6s, net. 


LEAVES OF THE LOWER 
BRANCH: 


The Attorney in Life and Letters. 
‘By E. B. V. CHRISTIAN. 


Scotsman.—“ Mr. Christian ransacks literature with no little 
He studies the attorney as the butt of humorists 
An interesting and diverting book.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE IMMORTALS’ GREAT 


By the Rev. J. W. BARLOW, ex-Vice-Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 








Contemporary Review.—“ An astonishingly clever book ; clever 
in its conception of a Utopia, still more clever in the vividness 
with which this strange Hesperian world is brought before us.” 





NEW G/- FICTION. 
THE FLYING MONTHS. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 


Times.—“A novel of incident and character a chronicle 
which always pleases, and keeps us alive with new scenes and new 


characters.” 
Liverpool Diily Post.—“ One of the best novels of the year, 
with a beautifully happy ending.” 


PRISCILLA OF THE ‘GOOD 
INTENT.’ 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
DAVINA. 
By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. 


THE WOODEN HORSE. 


By HUGH 5S. WALPOLE. [Ready May 11th. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE HUMAN SPECIES: Considered 
from the Standpoints of Comparative Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and Bacteriology. By LUDWIG 
HOPF. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (/nland postage 61.) 

* The book is a rich mine of information......Since the appearance of Haxley’s 
‘Man's Place in Nature,’ no book has given such a clear and systematic 
accouut of the bodily peculiarities of man, nor a more balanced estimate of 
his position in the animal kingdom.”—Glasgow Herald. 





POLLY WINFORD. By Eyre Hussey, Author of 


* Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.” Crown 8vo, 63. (Inland postage 4/1.) 


“Mr. Hussey’s book is extremely cheerful......It is this air of good spirits 
that carries the reader through—it is, in fact, the people and their pleasant, 
out-of-doors humour rather than the things that they do that give the 
book its charm.”—Stenderd, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


**A BOOK WHICH SHOULD APPEAL TO ALL ENGLISHMEN WHO 
ARE INTERESTED IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY.”—Damr Mat. 


Large 8vo, artistically bound in cloth from a special design. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


THE CHARM OF 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 


By P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated by SYDNEY R. JONES. 


With 120 attractive Illustrations, many full-page, reproduced 
from the Artist’s charming Pen-and-Ink Sketches, with a 
Frontispiece in Coloured Photogravure. 


THE TIMES.—“A DELIGHTFUL VOLUME FOR LOVERS OF RURAL ENGLAND. 
Mr. Ditchfield discourses of all the characteristic features of the village; 
while Mr. Jones adds immensely to the charm of the volume by his copious 
illustrations, which, both in technique and in conception, take a high rank 
among specimens of the modern art of landscape in pen and ink.” 

HE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Jones is a skilful artist, and Mr. 
Ditchfield deals in village life as centred in the church, in manor houses and 
farms, in cottages and inns, and gives much varied information in a series of 
chapters informed with a proper agree of enthusiasm. IT Is a VOLUME WHICH 
NO LOVER OF OUR BEAUTIFUL OLD HOMELY COUNTRY PLACES SHOULD FAIL TO 
SEE AND READ.” 

THE SPECTATOR.—“ This isa very pleasing book. Mr. Ditchfield has 
rendered the ‘charm’ very successfully, Mr. Jones contributing not a little 
to the result by his very attractive drawings.” 


ON SALE AT ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 








N USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
w evsures promptness, aay ny ecouomy. Immense Peon 

e pay stage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by returp.— 
MURDOCH. MURDOC and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, Londos, 
E.C.; and at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 
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Chapman & Hall's Newest List. 


READY TO-DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
One of the Most Penetrating Human Documents of the Time. 


A STEPSON OF FORTUNE. 


The Memories, Confessions, and Opinions of 
HENRY MURRAY. 
Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 108. 6d. net. 


story of the writer's literary life, struggles, disappointments, 
and consolations. 













This is the true 











Large crown 8vo, 76. Gd. 
Profusely Illustrated with Photographs, Drawings, and Facsimiles, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
FORTRESS, PALACE, AND PRISON. 
By CHARLES G. HARPER. 
pular history for old and young, abounding in romantic stories and in 


rds of tyranny and endurance. 














A po 
glowing reco: 











THE THIRD EDITION OF 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S MASTERPIECE, 


The City of Beautiful Nonsense. 


Unquestionably the Most Popular Novel of the Spring. 







The Fifth Edition of Arnold Bennett’s Great Story, 


THE OLD WIVES’ TALE, 


Which was published last October, and is still selling every day. 






BEYOND. By F. T. BULLEN. 


A Splendid Story of Sea Adventure. 


SAMSON UNSHORN. 
By REGINALD TURNER. 


The Realistic Romance of a Great Newspaper Proprictor's Success and Failure, 





NEXT WEEK. 













Please send this List to your Library in good 
time to get Early Copies of the New Looks, 








CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London, W.C. 
een er : aon 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Three Shillings ani Sixpence net. 


THE WEAVER 


AND THE 
WAY OF LIFE 
A Book of Allexories on the Poctry of Life 
By JOHN W. DeKAY 


The Weaver said :—“ Out yonder in the great city, which to us 
is only a murmur brought by the west wind, men give their lives 
in getting what they do not want and keeping what they 
never need. Even the noblest among them who do not seek to 
get or keep the treasures of the world prize more than all else 
the judgment of the world and seek through all their lives, as you 
have sought, to have immortality at the hands of the world. 
More than all else they want to be remembered by the world 
But I, here at the loom, have learned from my lilies, which are 
beautiful, and my tangled ends of threads, which, to me, are not 
beautiful, that it does not matter that the world said nothing 
about us before we were born, and that it does not matter what 
the world says about us after we are dead; and if it says nothing 
about us, that too does not matter. All that is beautiful is 
beautiful whether it is praised or blamed.” 


A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piceadilly, London, W. 

























KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER AND CO., LTD. 


SONGS OF SOLITUDE 
By MAURICE TAYLOR. 








A collection of verse in the general tone of which the gloom of 
the growing “shades of the prison-house” is tempered by a just 
appreciation of the common beauties of nature and the common 
virtues of life. The poems are successively grouped as follows :— 
“ Sky-songs and tears,” “Orpheus, &.,” “The Lover's Lyre,” 

eous Verses,” “Youth,” and “Sonnets.” 





DEYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


New Work by the Writer of “ CONFESSIO MEDICI.” 


Faith and Works of Christian 
Science. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 


By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., Dean 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





An Exposition. 
of Westminster. 


Studies in Mystical Religion. 


By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A., D.Litt. 8vo, 12s. net. 








NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


THE WHITE, §,%." 
Sis Seale. can CRAWFORD. 


GERVASE. 


Author of “The Alien Sisters,” &c. 


By MABEL DEARMER, 


Crown 8vo, 68. 





The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 24 vols. Svo, 83. 6d. net each. 


Vol. XVI.—The Author of Beltraffio, The Middle Years, 
Greville Fane, and other ‘ales. 


Home Nursing. With Notes on the Preservation 
of Health. By ISABEL MACDONALD, Cert. Roy. Inf. Edin., 
M.R.B., N.A., &c. Illustrated, Globe Svo, 2s. 6d. net, 








A First Book of Botany. 


By ELIZABETH HEALEY, A.R.C.Sc. Illustrated, Globe 
8vo, Is, 6d. [First Books of Science, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


SECOND EDITION. 


AUTHORITY AND 
THE LIGHT WITHIN. 


By EDWARD GRUBB, M.A., 
Author of “Social Aspects of the Quaker Faith.” 


CROWN 8vo, CLOTH BOARDS, 2s. NET. 





“The name of the author guarantees a treatment at once 
thorough, sympathetic, and reasonable; indeed we should apply 
to it, if confined to a couple of words, ‘Sweet reasonableness.’ 
5 The book is full of suggestive thought, and should be 
widely read by all who wish to understand the essential meaning 
of what is called ‘The Quaker Message.’”—The Friend. 


London : 
JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, EC. 
HEADLEY BROS., Bishopsgate Street Without, EC. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
GUINEAS AWARD. 


The Literary Agency of London has pleasure in announcing 
that it has been instructed by Mr. ANDREW 
MELROSE to conduct an 


OPEN COMPETITION FOR THE 
BEST NOVEL 


submitted before November 30th, 1909. 


will be 

Mrs. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 

Miss MARY CHOLMONDELEY. and 

Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
Particulars may be had by sending Stamped Addressed 
Envelope to 


THE LITERARY AGENCY OF LONDON, 
5 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





The Adjudicators 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 








to the PuBLISUER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE BANCROFTS. 


Recollections of Sixty Years. By SIR SQUIRE and LADY 
BANCROFT. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“ Will be welcomed and enjoyed not only by all admirers of its popular 
suthors, but by every lover of the art which they so long served and —— , 
—Worid, 


Two New 6s. Novels. 


THE SHUTTLES OF THE LOOM 


By K. M. EDGE (Mrs. Caulfeild), Author of “ Ahana.” 


MUCH ADO ABOUT SOMETHING 


By C. E. LAWRENCE, Author of “ Pilgrimage.” 


NEW ADDITION TO MR. MURRAY’S SERIES OF 
SHORT NOVELS by GREAT WRITERS. 


2s. 6d. net. 


AN IMPENDING SWORD. by HoRACE A. VACHELL. 


“A little masterpiece in sensation, worthy of the pen of Edgar Allan Poe.” 
—Scotsman, 


AN EGYPTIAN OASIS. 


An Account of the Oasis of Kharga in the Libyan Desert. With 
Special Reference to its History. Physical Geography, and 
Water Supply. By H. J. LLEWELLYN BEADNELL, late 
of the Egyptian Survey Department, &c. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE STORY OF AN OTTER 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN, Author of “ Wild Life at the 
Land’s End.” With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 
Book L—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 
Book IIlL—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. 8vo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


Svo, 168. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genins of De Quincey. and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—'The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 

Verse J'ranslations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latim Classic Poets. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row. London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY, 





WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 
A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 
will ye send FREE AND POST-FREE to ALI applicants on their sending 


their names an to the tary of the SWEDENBORG 
bOCINTY, 1 Vioomsbury Sweet, Loudou, WN 








a. 
FOR LIGHT ON T 
N, ME BuDGer, 


ECONOMIC HERESIgs. 


A_ GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 
INCREASE OF NATIONA EXPENDITURE: acs F 
RATING OF LAND VALUES. PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLO . 


For a Full and Intelligent Exposition of the Probl actua 
a Discussion of the Meaus of Alleviation within Prectiey yop ago and 


ECONOMIC HERESIES 
By SIR NATHANIEL NATHAN, , 


Pall Mall Gaszette.—*‘ The author’s general attitude thered 
his frank recognition that the anthority of the pootentiteal Pee 
completely broken down, and that the orthodox teaching requires e aennen 
going reconstruction......A distinctly valuable contribution to the thought of 


the day.”” 
Demy Svo, 423 Pages. 10/6 net. 


CONSTABLE’S NEW BOOKS. 

RADIOACTIVITY AND GEOLOGY. 7s. 6d. Prof. Joux Jouy 

PLAYS, ACTING, AND MUSIC. 6s. net. Anruun Syqoxs, 

GLIMPSES OF THE TWENTIES. (lustrated) 12 64, net 
Wrutus Torraes. 

THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. 6s. not. Franots Grrersoy, 

FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. (Illustrated,) 10s, 64. net, 


Epecumbe Sraey. 


SIX MASTERS IN DISILLUSION. 6s. net. Atcar Tuoroxp, 
BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX. 5s. net. Ennest Taompsoy 


Seron. 
UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. 6s. net. CuaRues W. Exior 
IDEAS OF A PLAIN COUNTRYWOMAN, 3s. net, “Counrny 


ConTRIBUTOR.” 











THE NEWEST AND BEST NOVELS, 
PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. Frayxrorr 


Moors, Author of *‘ The Jessamy Bride.” 
“ This most entertaining social cowmedy.”—The Times. 
“ For good, festive, but not facetious novels, it would be hard to beat him,” 
— Observer, 
THE STORY OF THYRZA. By Atice Brown, Author 
Set: aethentae tat builded of cb h 
“ A stre ening ta of charity, human kind , and 
which has tears behind it,”—Daily Chromite. a 
i ~ PERJURER. By W. E. Norris, Author of “The 
uare Peg.” 
Mr. Norris has never written a more delightful story. 
PATRICIA BARING. By Wixirrep James, Author of 
rrr 
- mn a young man oa the spot, I should certainly ha 
feet with the rest of them.” Punch. asain a 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., LTD., 10 Orange Street, London, Wc. 


A. C. FIFIELD'S New List 


By OLIVE SCHREINER. 
CLOSER UNION. Boards, ts. net. Postage 2d. 
Has far more than the immediate interest due to the approaching Union of 
South Africa, and expresses with its author's wonted eloquence and sincerity 
her outlines of ideal, wise, and honourable government, and her plea for the 


natives. 
By SAMUEL BUTLER. 
GOD THE KNOWN AND UNKNOWN. 
Clotn gilt, is. 6d. net. Postage 3d, 

A newly discovered work by the author of “ Erewhon” and “The Way of All 
Flesh,” stating seriously and finely a new conception of the Universe, and 
possibly destined to reinstate a religious ideal in human life and thought, It 
claims God as both knowable and unknowable, gives new meaning to old dead 
phrases, life and fullness to thin visions, and attempts to satisfy both heart 
and brain, 

New NMditions of Butler's other works include his relentless novel, *‘ The Way of 
All Flesh,” 6s.; his briiliant satires, ‘‘ Erewhon,” 28. 6d. net, and “ Brewhon 
Revisited,” 2s. 6d. net ; and his “ Essays on Life, Art, and Science,” 2s, 6d, net, 


Postage 4d. euch. 
By WILLIAM H. DAVIES. 


NATURE POEMS AND OTHERS. Boards, is. net. 
Postage 1jd. 


The coutinued sales of this new volume by the tramp poet (uow oror 1,00 
copies) is evidence of its readers’ delight and recommendation. 
Mr. Davies’ “ Autobiography of @ Super-Tramp,” 6s., is now in ils Second 
Edition. Contains a 14-page Preface by Bernard Shaw. 
By ST. JOHN HANKIN. 
THE LAST OF THE DE MULLINS. a Play withouta 
Preface. is. 6d. net. Postage iid. 
Mr, Hankin's new outspoken play will be ready on May 12th. 
By F. E. GREEN. 
HOW I WORK MY SMALL FARM. with 5 Photographs, 
fs. net. Postage iid. ! ? 
A Second Edition of this practieal modern work, dealing with cows, pigs 
bees, poultry, and vegetables, on 16 acres. 
By Col. D. C. PEDDER. 


WHERE MEN DECAY. A Survey of Rural Probioms 


Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. : ; PF 
An unusually able and eloquent study of English villages peder & the grip © 
repressive influencés. “It is a living book, written from the heart, A book 


to read.”—Daily News, 
By & H. CROUCH. 
A TREASURY OF SOUTH AFRICAN POETRY. 
costed an paned by_E. H. a Cloth gilt, 4s.; roan 
edges, La. ° 
awe eae Lk, oi Lion of py t anthology. 352 pages. 
By ©. D. SMITH. 
NATURAL menor Bg paaiation to Social 
Democracy. ’ n os , 
“ Readers whose winds are ore tightly bound in oe traditional techn 
calities of political economy will find much food for Cease & ik 
—Manc 


London: A. C. FIFIELD, 4% Fleet Street, E.G 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Messrs. METHUEN have just published, or will publish immediately, the following books :— 


By Ropert HICHENs. 
far she goes is the theme of the story. 


BARBARY . SHEEP. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cultivation merges into the vast desolation which fascinates the European. Here the woman meets the 


A new novel of the Sahara where 
desert man who would lead: her farther. How 


fhe demand for this book by the author of “ The Garden of Allah” is very great. 


THE TURKISH PEOPLE. By Lucy Garnett. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Ap 


rs at a most 


the Turks, and describes their social and domestic life, religious institutions, culture and education. 


moment. It is a popular account 
th book, in fact, might be entitled “‘Home Life in Turkey.” 
pRUGS AND THE DRUG HABIT. 


object 
by oy should proceed. 


SET IN SILVER. 


By ©. N. and-A. M. Wuri1amson. 


By H. Samssury, M.D., F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
of this book is to define the position of the drug, to show its use and its abuse, and to discuss the broad lines upon which prevention and’ cure 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour and others from 


Photogtaphs, crown 810, 6s. This isa most delightful and entrancing story of motoring in England in which topography and love are blended. 
ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Erurt Cotsurn Mayne. Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, 
witty, and fascinating women. The book is finely illustrated, and is 10s. 6d. net. 
THE BRETONS AT HOME, by Frances M. Gosttna, is a charming book, descriptive of Breton peasant 


life, with its rich harvest of legend and history. It is profusely illustrated in colour and from photographs, and is 10s. 6d. net, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. By R. P. Dunn-Parrison. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Written with the most admirable balance of narrative and appreciation. 
The whole baud stand dramatically defined—a marvellous galaxy of military 


talent."—Palt Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Dann-Pattison writes with wonderful moderation and fairness and 


always comes out right in his judgment."—Scotsman. 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By 
URBICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALExanpeR TEIXEIRA DE 
atTT0s. Feap, 8vo, deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net, 
“ We remain spellbound by the charm of the play. It will haunt its readers 
for many.a day.”’—/? imes, 
“This play will be read with thé keenest delight.”— Bystander. 
“Beautiful fancies, charming imagery, the touch of the t and the 
inter’s brush are all revealed in this most fragile and delightful piece of 
tive work.” —Globe. 
“We congratulate Mr. de Mattos on his admirable translation of this 
remarkable play."—Liverpoot Post, 

A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freperio Legs, 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Maxwe.t ARMFIELD, and 87 from 
Photographs, also a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 

This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description 
of France's most delightful province. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Votums VI.—This volume completes the translation of this great book. 


IN A GERMAN COLONY. By B. Pot.ey-Burey. 
With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

PR account of life and manuers in New Britain, recently colonised by 

ermans. 


WALKS IN PARIS. By Gerorces Car. Translated 
by A. B. ALLINGON. With 118 Lllustrations, demy 8vo, 78. 6d, net. 
It is a delightful medley of description, gossip, and antiquarian lore. 


DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pacer 
TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt, Two vols. demy 9vo, 21s. net. 
An account of the connexion of Dante with English literature, quoting all 
references to the great poet from Chaucer to the death of Cary in 1844 


CRIMINAL TYPES IN SHAKESPEARE, By Aveust 
GULL, Translated by Mrs. Caantes Weekes. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
This book reviews the great crimivais of the plays, and shows how Shake- 
poor A his genius, was fully up to the modern standard of criminal 
psychology. 


GALICIA: the Switzerland of Spain. By Annerre 
M. B. MEAKIN. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
A complete description of a little-known but lovely province, full of 
historical, artistic, and antiquarian interest. 
“It is a fascinating country, aud Miss Meakin’s is a fascinating and 
extremely well-written book,”—Observer,. 


A HOLIDAY IN CONNEMARA. By Steruzx Gwyny, 
MP. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


“The book gives a vivid impression of scenery and society in Connemara.” 
—Standard. 


“& sunny human book, full of pretty word pictures, and studded with 
natural stories. Everywhere the book is touched with sympathy and insight.” 
+ —Daily Telegraph. 
THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENQ. By R. Sronry 
DEANS. With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 1) net. 
A book dealing with the Trials of Mary of Scots, Anne Boleyn, 
Katherine of Aragon, Marie Antoinette, and > Se line. 
“A book of markéd biographical and h w@ue."’—Daily Graphic. 
“Tbe author, by his sympathy and his carefu¥fcollation of all the facts 
bearing upon his subject, fashionéd a volume bsorbing apne 
—G 


TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By 
JOHN FYVIE. With 16 Ilastrations, demy 12a, 6d. net. 
Biographical sketches of all the most prominent Exglish tragedy actresses, 
from me Barry down to the majestic Siddons. 
Mr, Fyvie's work is sound throughont, and is not miatred by the vulgarity 
of extravagant enthusiasm,”—Morning Post. 


GEORGE SELWYN AND THE WITS. By 8. Pannatt. 
KERR. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr, Kerr’s book is written with quite unusual style vivacity,”” 


— Observer. 
“ This excellent etady of the life and times of Betyaf throws @ fullet light 
5 


In six 





on & most interesting and humorous personality.”— gow News, 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. 8S. Hotps- 
WORTH, D.C.L. With a Plan, In 4 vols. demy 8vo, each 10s. 6d. net. 
Vols. II. and IIL. 

The first volume of this History dealt with the beginnings of Equity, 
Admiralty, Commercial, and Ecclesiastical Law—which make up the Common 
Law of the present day. In these two volumes the detailed histofy of thése 
branches of law is traced. 

“ Mr. Holdsworth covers an extent of ground that no preceding writer has 
covered, It isa valuable history of English law, and is bound to receive o 
place among the authoritative works on legal bistory.’’—Scotsman. 

“The volumes are a worthy testimonial to the author's learning, industry, 
and research, A scholarly and exhaustive treatise.”—Glasgow Herald, 


FICTION 
SET IN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. Wituramson, 


Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor.” With a Frontiapiece in Colotr 
by Antaur H. Buckianp, and other Lilustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this new novel, which describes a motor tour throngh Eggland, Mr. and 
Mrs. Williamson again are faithful to the motor-car, into ich they pack 
their characters, and from which are caught those glimpses of England which 
they give so alluringly. 


BARBARY SHEEP. By Roxzert Hicuens, Author of 


“The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Batt, Author 


of “ Barbara Goes to Oxford.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LOVE-STORY OF ST. BEL. By Bernarp Capes. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition, 
** A fine piéce of craftsmanship, full of colour aud thrilling.”"—Sketch 
“ A romance of romances, Not for one moment does the interest flag; the 


story is told with the most fascinating skill.” —Pystander. 
“ An original work, romantic and moving. Mystery, passion, romance, the 
book is full of them all."”"— Times. 


“ Mr. Capes is at his best in this rich and powerful book.”— Morning Leader, 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. By B. M. Croxer, 
Author of “ Peggy of the Bartons.” Crown Syo, 6s, [Fourth Edstien. 
“ Bright, and smart, and witty, and full of amusing situations."—Morning Post. 
“Mrs. Croker is always amusing; her theme is made fresh and vivid, aiid 
Katherine herself is delightful.’’ —Standard. 
“The charm is thé tenderness of the human touch.”—Liverpool Post. 


MY LADY OF SHADOWS. By Jonn OxennHam, 
Author of “ The Gate of the Desert.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
‘* Wholesome and invigorating from first to last.’"—Scotsman, 
“ An intensely interesting story, whose characters are charmingly drawn.” 
—Liperpool Post. 


“ Just a simple story, the work of a master story-teller, and full of charm,” 
—Shefield Independent. 


THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Pzcory 


WEBLING, Author of ‘‘Blue Jay.” Crown 8ve, 6s. [Third Edits 
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